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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE BEST INTERESTS 


JENLO POLICE ROUND UP VICIOUS 
DOGS THURSDAY WITH SHOT GUNS} Open Horse Show 


Menlo Stars Enter 
Paly Water Carnival 

Menlo’s water dogs journeyed to 
Palo Alto to participate in the an- 
nual Palo Alto Swimming Carnival, 
July 29. High point honor went 
to Lake who placed first in the 
junior backstroke, second in the 25 
yard dash and third in thé 50 yard 
sprint. He also swam a lap on 
the winning relay team. 

Jack Clumeck grabbed a loin’s 
portion of the spoils. He won the 
Senior 50 yard backstroke, took a 
third in the 50 yard dash, a third 
in the Medley swim and swam a 
lap in the relay team. Jack Bris- 
coe also broke into the win column 
by taking a second in the 25 yard 
backstroke. Michaels who has just 
returned from a vacation in Hawaii 
swam a good race to take a first 
in the 25 yard sprint. 

“Hank” Fidanque just missed 
placing in the 50 yard breaststroke. 
“Hank” swam a nice race all the 


way and was beaten at the tape., 


Fowler and Hawes both swam good 
races but the company was too 
strong. 

Menlo also entered a relay team 
composed of Michaels, Lake, Fowl- 
er and Clumeck, who ran away 
from their rivals composed of Palo 
Alto and Sequoia swimmers. Coach 
Dudley S. De Groot was the start- 
er for the various events. 


STATE FAIR TO BE 
~COLORFUL EVENT 


The seventy-seventh annual Cal- 
ifornia State Fair at Sacramento, 


“September 5th to 12th—the first 


under. the administration of Gov- 
ernor James Rolph Jr.,—promises 


to be the most colorful and at- 


tractive in the history of the state’s' 


exposition. 


interest in events of this kind has 
resulted in elaborate plans on the 
part of the state adn-inisiration to 
make the exposition appeal] to all 
the people. Governor 
one of the most active figures in 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
San Francisco 
becoming the state’s chief execu- 


tive has participated in many af-| 


fairs and fiestas throughout Cali- 
fornia. 
One of Governor Rolph’s first of- 


Rolph was} 


in 1915 and since; 


ficial acts following his inaugura- | 


tion was to proclaim 1931 “Fiesta 
Year” in California. 
Fair will mark the high point in 
this Fiesta Year. 

Rolland A. Vandergrift, director 
of the state department of finance 
and official head of the State Fair 
announces that many new provis- 
ions and improvement have been 
made at the Fair Grounds for the 
comfort and convenience of the 
crowds. There will be additional 
parking space for automobiles with 
in the grounds, with gates through 
which the cars can be driven in- 
side the grounds. Arrangemen‘s 
are being made to handle what is 
expected to be record - breaking 
crowds. 


O——_——- 

Motorists are warned to familiar- 
ize the new provisions of the Ve- 
hicle Laws. Some important 
changes go into effect on August 
14th and ignorance of the law is 
no excuse. 


pecaserecace: 


DOOOOSOOOOCS 


Saao/ 


The State | 


Chief of Police Frank Love and 
the Menlo Police Force have de- 


Rolph To Officially 


Here Tomorrow 


clared war on vicious dogs, on dogs} With the arrival at Menlo of the 


who kill chickens and steal milk. 

Yesterday morning Chief Love 
and Officer Harvey Huesties com- 
mandered an old open Ford, put on 
their old clothes and overalls and 
armed with shot guns started out 
to rid the city of a particularly 
dangerous police dog. After an hour 
or so hunting they found the ani- 
mal and a charge of buck shot well 
placed by the chief ended the dog’s 
further interest in chickens and lit- 
tle girl’s dolls. 

Officer Huesties had chased this 
particular dogs in the Police Car 
on several occasions by the canine 


knew the “hurry-up wagon” and a 


police uniform as far as he could j Roth of Woodside is the president 


see them, and it was thus impos- 
sible to get near him. 

It was another story with the old 
Ford and the overalls and the big 
dog was finally located near China- 
town and shot. He was then tied 
on the front fender of the car and 
on being brought to town attracted 
quite a crowd. 

A little girl’s doll, all torn to 
pieces, wa spicked up by the offi- 
cers yesterday mornin as a further 
evidence of the dog’s killing in- 
stinct. 

At the same time another dog 
was rounded up with a nice, big, 


4 fat Rhode Island chicken which he 


had just killed. This dog and the 
evidence of his guilt were in the 
back seat of the car. He will be 
taken to Palo Alto and placed in 
the pound, an dif something is not 
done to redeem him he will be 
killed within the next few days. 
There is not the slightest doubt 


|in the world as the Chief's ability 
Governor Rolph’s experience and | 


to handle a rifle or shot gun, and 


ithe rest of the force are as good 
{so it will be a tough day for any 


dogs in the future who shows a 
vicious or killing disposition. 


eta 
ATHERTON MAY CONNECT 


WITH BAY SHORE ROAD 


Members of the Atherton City 
Council discussed possible connect- 
ions between the State Highway 
and the new Bayshore Highway at 
the meeting last week. 

Mayor Maithew Harris _ stated 
that a number of citizens had ap- 
proached him with suggestions of 
extend’ng Marsh road to the state 
highway with an underpass under 
the tracks of the Southern Pacific 
Company. The council was of the 
opinion that such a roadway would 
cest so much that it would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Councilman E. L. Eyre said that 
he thought the natural connecting} , 
link would be one of the streets in 
North Fair Oaks just north of the 
town. He also expressed the 
widening of Fair Oaks lane wofild 
be too expensive to undertake. 
es 

J. E. Strong, formerly a_ local 
tailor, and who moved to Burlin- 
game, passed away at the Com- 
munity Hospital, Beresford, 
thsi week from heart trouble. He 
was well known here and will be 
missed by a host of friends and pa- 
trons. Strong was a retired sold- 
ier, having served in the cavalry. 
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SPECIAL 
BREAD 


Large 2 for 15¢ 
Small 5c 


MILK, HOME MADE, SANDWICH 


WHOLE WHEAT, VIENNA 


SPECIAL 


Fresh, Krispy, Tasty | 
$ 
DUTCH OVEN BAKERY | 


TUTTI FRUITTI CAKE 


THE MARVEL LAYER CAKE 


5c each 


a 
DRCRCECECECEORCECECR 


; against Furnivall’s 


early; 


the East and 
Canada for the opening tomorrow 


first horses from 
of the fifth annua |lNational Horse 
Show, enthusiasm for the monster 
that has attracted nation- 
high 


show 


wide interest is at a new 


pitch. 
The horses from stables known 
all over the world are arriving 


daily now and are being taken to 
the new Menlo Circus Club stables 
to be groomed and polished up for 
their best possible performance for 
the events which will last from 
August 8 to 15 inclusive. 

Between $25,000 and $40,000 will 
be offered as prizes by the San 
Mateg County National Horse 
Show Association of which Mrs. W 


horses the affair is of tremendous 
moment. 

Governor James Rolph with May 
or Rossi of San Francisco, and all 
of the mayors of the ePninsula 
cities will officially open the show 
tomorow afternoon at 
nee performance. 

The demand for box seats is 
twice as great as it ever has been 
before and elaborate social funct- 
ions are being arranged by hostes- 
ses on the Peninsula for and af- 
ter the performances. 

Events for the finest jumping 
and gaited horses in the country 
have been aranged and there wiil 
be special events of interest to the 
children. 


the mati- 


a 
HELD TO ANSWER FOR 
ATTACK ON FURNITURE MAN 


L. N. Clayton, Menlo Park, held 
for an alleged beating of F. J. Fur- 
nival, Menlo Park furniture dealer, 
was held to answer to the superior 
court this week, following a prelim- 
inary hearing before Justice Ed- 
ward I. McAuliffe, Redwood City 
The charge is assault with a dead- 
ly weapon. 

Clayton, former employee of the 
merchant forced him into an auto- 
mobile July 25 at the Menlo Park 
store, after pressing a _ revolver 
ribs, he testified. 
the 
the 


Clayten later beat 
man with the buti of 
charged. 


furniture 
gun, it is 
A ee 
NEW FIRE STATIONS 
FOR YOSEMITE PARK 


Overlooking 12,000 acres of sugar 
pine, two new fire lookout stations 
have been built at strategically sit- 
uated observation points in Yo- 
semite National Park, according to 
a report received by the California 
State Automobile Association from 
the National Park Service. Ths 
tract of sugar pine embraces the 
area known as the Rockefeller 
Grant, recently added to the park. 
It is regarded as the finest stand 
of trees of this species in the 
world. The par know has six fire 
observatio n stations, each equip- 
ped with telephone, horses, port- 
able equipment and a fire patrol 
car. 


fo) 

The government now holds title 
to the Sunnyvale air base site. 
Deed to the property was given to 
officials of the navy department 
Monday by the San _ Francisco 
chamber of commerce. 


Numerous complaints have been 
received by the local Police Depart- 
ment that dogs are. killing chick- 
ens, stealing milk and carrying off 
children’s dolls. War may be de- 
clared on the offending canines. 

0 
High School course in TWO years! 

Whatever the entrance require- 

ments of YOUR favorite College. 

our thorough standard High 

School training will enable you to 

meet them, and to make good 

grades after you enter College. 

Our graduates admitted every- 

where! For information and free 

bulletin write American School, 

P. O. Box 4769, San Francisco. * 
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Final Concert Of 
Season Sunday At 


AUGUST 


7, 1931 


No. 42 


BEAUTIFUL NEW DORMITORY {5 


COMPLETED AT MENLO SCHOOL 


Woodland Theater Model dormitory construction has 


The open air concert next Sun- 
day afternoon in the 


| Camino Hall 
Woodland | 


Theater at Hillsborough will be the} 
concluding one of the season which | 
has been the most popular and the} 
best attended of all previous series. | 


Alexander Smellens, associate di- | 


rector of the Philadelphia Orches- | 


tra who directed the summer or- 
chestra for last Sunday's porgram 
will again conduct on Sunday, and 
if the enthusiastic reception 
corded him both during and at the 


ac- | 


conciusion of the concert be a cri-| 


ter'on of his popularity, 
audience will 


a capacity 
greet him next Sun- 


| 
| 


day at his second and final ap-| 
pearance. Fe } 
The final number of the after-j 


noon’s program will be an except- 
use of nationa 
is the Symphonic Poem, “Finland- 
Si- 


who attempted to record in 


” 


ia’ by the Finn’sh composer, 
belius, 


of an exile to his native land after 
a long absence. The subject give 
opportunity for the natural intro- 
duction of many folk songs altho 
the compose rstrenuously denied he 
had used any known songs, but 
rather inventing his own themes. 
At any rate they bear striking re- 
semblance to have the spirit of the 
melodies of his native land. 
The Good Friday Spell 
from Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
Weingartner’s Orchestral 
ment of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” complete the program. 


a ae 


S. F. Grand Opera 


and ; 
arrange. {i 
\ 


ionally interesting one as it makes| 
* Pam, | 
lairs and tunes. This 


| 


musical expression the impressions | 


Music i 


{ 


Starts September 10, 


Grand Opera by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, 
famed singers, will be in San ran- 
10 to Sep- 
and to many the quest- 
“Whicch opera?” 


cisco from September 
tember 29, 
ion is, 

If it is solely the individual sing- 

Elizabeth 
singer, 
The Mask- 
and Il Tro- 


er that interests you: 


Rethberg, the “perfect” is in 
Aida, Andrea Chenier, 
ed Ball, Tannhauser, 
Maria Mueller, 


ite from Europe 


new favor- 
New York, 
in Lohengrin, Butterfly, 
Boheme, and Die Meistersinger; 
Yvonne Gall, idol of Paris, has the 
leading soprano roles in Marouf 
and Tosca; and Faina Petrova, of 
Loscow and New York, will appear 
in Aida, Lohengren, Andrea Cheni- 
und Butterfly, and will give an 
y new interpretation of 
Of the men, Giovanni Mar- 
elli, as well liked here as Retr- 
berg, will appear with her in Aida, 
Andrea Chenier, The Masked Ball 
and Il Trovatore, as well as sing- 
on Jose in Carmen. Ezio 
_ the great basso, also will be 
rmen repeating former tri- 
as the Toreador. 
er roles are in Aida, Boheme and 
auser. Gotthelf Pistor 
Friedrich Schorr, supreme Wagner- 
ian artists, will sing in the three 
German operas, Tannhauser, Lo- 
hengrin, and Die 
Mario Chamlee, the California ten- 


vatore; 
and 


will sing 


ar- 


ing D 
Pinza 
in ¢ 


umphs 


Tannh 


or who has won fame in Europe, 


will star in Marouf, Butterfly, Bo- 
heme and Tosca. Also in Tosa 
will be the dramgtic baritone 
Guiseppe Danise who is famous for 
the role of Scarpia. He is cast 
also in Aida, Andrea Chenier, The 
Masked Ball and Il Trovatore. 
Classed as to language the operas 
are: in German—Lohengrin, Die 
Meistersinger, Tannhauser; in 
French—Marouf, Carmen; in Ital- 
ian—Aida, Andrea Chenier, Madam 
Butterfly, The Masked Ball, Tosca, 
La Boheme, Il Trovatore. 
————E—EE EE 
WASHING WANTED 


We will call for and deliver your 
laundry—either wet wash or iron- 
ed as desired. Prices reasonable. 
Washing done with electric ma- 
chine. Phone 6967, P. O. Box 922, 
Menlo Park, Cal. S-1 


Meistersinger. | 


with world- | 


| Th 


His oth- 
, after a busy 
and | 
| the sch 


| ycelized its full possibilities in El 
recently: xompleted 
the oaks of Menlo School and 
Junior College at Menlo Park. Des- 
tined to be the home of seventy 
high school boys it combines 
beauty and comfort to make an 
ideal environment for study, rest 
and play the year round. 

This one story bu‘lding construct 
ed in early California style with 
stucco walls and tile roof is the 
first of the new type of permanent 
buildings planned fo rthe beautiful 
cempus of this private eight-year 
secondary institution for boys. 
Architecturally attractive, it is 
the actual embodiment of the vitai 


amlu 


LOWRY S. HOWARD 


principles which have 


educational 
made this school near Stanford so 
successful. 


The facale of El Camino Hall on 
the court has high brick pillars in 
front of the main entrance. The 
porch thus formed may serve as 2 
rostrum for the speakers and per- 
formers in outdoor gatherings The 
court affords ample space for seat- 
five As an 
open ar may be the 
pageants, con 
Bre US ONS. 

and 

the fountain is 
the 


hundred people. 
theater it 
scene of many 
certs, and 

When the 
are planted end 
completed under 
Floyd Ccwan, 
eourt will another of 
beauty spcts of the 
building was designed 


Clark, several ye 


ae 


future 
dramatic 

shrubbery lawn: 
supervision of 
landscape artsit, the 
become the 
Ths 
byBirge 
ars ago plan- 


campus. 


who 

the home of 
Chas. G. Norris 
Recreational 


central zed in the 


Kathleen and 
in Palo Alto. 
will be 
clubroom 
and 


oy billiards, pool, 


activities 
large 
epening on the port sh court. 
Here boys mey enj 
ping chess and other 


peng, games. 


soda fountain equipped to 
light 


feature of 


Serve refreshments 


and 
lunches will be another 
this center of social lift. 
In the 
adjoining 


more private lounge room 
the club room boys may 
gather about the fireplace to con- 
or browse among 
Here they may re 
morning in the 


a strenuous 


verse with friends 


the bocks. lax 
class- 
room or afternoon on 
ool’s tennis courts, 
football fields, or 
pool, 
shop. 

The juniors, 
freshmen 


oval, or 
in the swimming 
gymnasiums and handicraft 
sophomores, 
living in El 


rill cecupy the fifty 


Litt 


and 
Camino Hall 
single and ten 
Tinted 
individual] 


double rooms for students. 
in restful shades to suit 
taste, furnished 
monks cloth 
nated by 
outside light these rooms 
unexcelled 
and study. 

Work desks, posture chairs, and 
Simmons beds especially designed 
for Menlo School will guarantee 
comfort at all times. Each stud- 
ent will have his own built-in 
dresser and clothes closet. Radio 
fans will fin an antenna and 
ground outlet in each room. The 
steel-sashed windows will provide 
ample ventilation and steam heat 
will warm the rooms. 

The fact thaat each room is on 
the ground floor and that there are 
numerous exits indicates that great 


with 
drapes, and illumi- 
artificial light and direct 
will offer 
opportunities for rest 


colorful 


{ 


} 


to the con- 
the 


dents of the model dormitory. 


thought has been given 
resi- 
The 
halls are covered with hand-finish- 


venience and safety of 


ed marble linoleum which not only 
deadens sound but also makes the 
passages attractive and home-like. 

Beautifully tiled washrooms and 


separate shower rooms are to be 


found in each wing. In the wash- 
rooms the new principle of having 
basins “permitting boys to wash in 
running water has been adopted. 
The large windows, the plate glass 
mirror, the special fountain for 
tooth brushing, and other accom- 
modations are wholly ultra-mod- 
ern, 

Comfortable quarters are also 
provided for the married dorm ‘tory 
master and his assistants who will 
supervise the boys under the 24- 
hour day plan. Boys will always 
be able to find resident members 
of the faculty ready to assist and 
counsel them in their problems. 
These men will be found eager to 
co-operate with parents in giving 
boys individual attention. 

This development will permit the 
housing of a total of two hundred 
boys on the campus. With the 
inprovements in the refectory, the 
health cottage, the Union and the 
other buildings the construction of 
El Camino Hall will represent an 
investment of $100,000 in educa- 
tional advantages for adolescent 
boys. The physical plant, the de- 
lightful cliamte, and the well train- 
ed faculty will give boys unusual 
opportunities for physical growth, 
intellectual progress, and character 
building. 

Menlo School is now recognized 
as an outstanding demonstration 
in conservative modern education. 
The curriculum of the school has 
been developed under the supervis- 
ion of Dr. William M. Proctor of 
the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University. The science and 
news laboratories, the library, and 
the visual aid equipment make the 
school a laboratory of life. 

The physical education program 
and athletic activities are super- 
vised by Dudley S. De Groot, whose 
teams brought a number of cham- 
pionships to Menlo in the last year. 
With two trained nurses in the 
health cottage there is a minimum 
of illness. Outdoor recreation also 
includes a number of trips to the 


coast and mountains for boys in- 
terested in “roughing it.” 
The progress of: Menlo School 


and Junior College in the last few 
years has been close to phenome- 
Under the leadership of 
President Howard, who 
growth in 
published 
institution 
The 
Hall 
new 
Menlo 


nal. 
Lowry S. 
tells of this 
“The Story of Menlo”, 
recently, the progre 
has forged ahead 
construction of El 
marks the 
chapter in the history of 
School end Junior College. 


unusual 


ssive 

rapidly. 
Camino 

beginning of a 


SS] 
CITY COURT NOTES OF 
INTEREST THIS WEEK 


Traffic llars each 


ere paid in the 


fines of five dk 
City Court on 


Monday by Louis Montalbana and 
Raymond Garner. 

Benjamin Ingal of San Fran- 
cisco, Was asseé i a fine on Wed- 


nesday on a charge of intoxication. 

G. W. Williamson forfeited a bait 
of $10 on Monday when he failed 
to appear Judge Hoss on a 
charge of Wright Act violation. 

Frank Russell paid a fine of $20 
on Monday on a charge of voilation 
of Section 367D of the California 
Penal Code. 


before 


pe Peay ae eee 
LOST—Four bathing suits. Re- 
ward for return to J. A. Smith, 


San Mateo Drive, Menlo Park. * 
a a aes 

MUSIC 

Robert E. Anderson, pianist and 
teacher, affliated with the National 
Academy of Music, New York. 
From rudiments, to heights of per- 
fection. Semi Annual Recitals, also 
boys club organizing. Write or call 
163 Iris Street, Redwood City. 


\ 
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;scorching heat and searing forest 
\firest throughout California there 
came one good piece of news. It was 


CALIFORNIA } 
News REVIEW | 


|said vacationists and tourists need 
|not refrain from going up into the 
| tall timbers under fear of being 
|drafted to fight fires. There are 
|plenty of unemployed anxious and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| sane 5 . . 
T ‘ali F : ,. | willing to be drafted, State and Fed- 
The California Highway Patrol’s | (a paee ‘ 

. ; ce ; eral officials announced. Outside 
warfare against overloaded trucks : es , 

; jof small brush fires the fire 
was reported to have resulted in|-. : 4 an ; f . 
, OH ; sg i |tion in Northern California is said 
the arrest of 2877 drivers within the | ‘ ‘ 

; ito be well in hand. 
past six months. A report shows | 


a total of 9437 trucks checked dur- | 
ing the period of January 1 to 
Juiy 1, with 5641 drivers warned 
and 2877 citations actually issued. 


Here’s the latest use for kelp 
|that plant which grows in the ocean 
jand litters tl 

|mer. Bill Baker, Ojai baker, is now 


aires as p eee 
“ res making bread out of it. saker 
Superintendent C. G. Thomson of}. : 3 , 

gained fame by making bread out 


Yosemite National Park announced ; 
fl 5 of lima and soy beans, and sending 
the road between Mather Station ‘ : 
pee f |huge cases to President Hoover and 
and O’Shaughnessy Dam is held | : ar ; “ 
F |other celebrities. He calls his new 
open for traffic only between 10 | ‘ lies iy 
ai dy 5; pn ocean product “Parkelp bread.” He 
am. and 3:30 p. m. daily. The} 
road is being paved. The Lake} et 
m S| ; |healthful and is indorsed by lead- 
Eleanor road was closed for the sea- |. eer Rr om 
ing dieticians and physicians. “The 


: 2: 
con July 24. |kelp gives the bread its peculiar fla- 


|vor,” says Baker. Other ingredients | 
|besides kelp are used in the bread. | 


1e beaches every sum- 


Referring to the forest fire evil, 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the 
Department of the Interior said in a 
recent speech before the American 
Forestry Association, “There ought 


Plans for the 1931 California 
State Fair, to be held in Sacra- |} 
to be a law requiring an intent] Sere se were ob oneene 
gence test for tobacco users to de- werG ue 12, ae Bons forward with 
termine if those with sense engi pores one OF EBS: 
to light a cigarette have sense | Steatest Se DCer ane 7% ger meBPeEy | 

: pe jof the State, according to recent | 
nough to put it out. reports. A quarter of a million 
Director of Agriculture Moulton Sone Beal BOSh SAVES ue het 
has announced appointment of Dr. (poses mtigeeas ey hie will (be Peicages Al 

for occupancy this season. One of 


Jose J. King, Sz ‘rancisco, as tee : 

bets dae Eng Hc le 5 eel | the buildings will house poultry ex- | 
‘i |hibits and the other will hold the | 

Husbandry, succeeding Dr. J. P. 


TaKsGA.. ‘Imvannouncine the change sheep and swine exhibits. Exhibi- 
arson. 1 announcing 2 che ,, ; atl 
= sie 5 B tors will be competing for $125,000 | 
Moulton said: “I intend the depart- in premiums, prizes and purses, ac 

ment shall be kept well informed % Ja 


a , |cording to the fair directors. | 
regarding cattle diseases and condi- | 


tions, and that such information ASTD pe - - 
4 : ‘ World-wide interest is being | 
shall be available at all times to World i ene 


ane producer in the State” shown in tickets for the Games of 

the Tenth Olympiad, to be held in | 
Los Angeles from July 30 to Aug- | 
ust 14, 1932, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Organizing 
Committee for the Games. Reser- | 
vations were opened four weeks | 
ago. Since then, reservations have | 
come in frorm all the Olympic coun- | 
tries of the world and from every 
State in the Union. A special ma- 
chine is being installed in the ticket 
department to number reservations | 
in the order of their receipt, ac: | 
cording to Jack Mackenzie, ticket 
manager. 


General Grant tree, in Grant Na- 
tional Park, is the world’s largest 
Sequoia Gigantea, it was revealed 
at Fresno following the report of 
a survey made by four engineers. 
Running sadly behind until the last, 
General Grant, with an advantage 
of more than 100,000 board feet, 
was acclaimed the winner over the 
General Sherman tree in the Se- 
quoia National Park, the Boole tree 
in Converse Basin and other huge 
contenders. 


More than 6000 Spanish War Vet- 
erans and members of their families} A $459,772 contract for grading | 
are expected to travel to the Vet-|12.5 miles’ of the Ridge Route al- | 
erans’ Home at Yountville, Napa|ternate between Piru Creek and 
County, Sunday, August 9, to cele- Gorman, Los Angeles County, was 
brate the fall of Manila thirty-three |awarded by the State Department 
years ago. Plans for the celebra-|0f Public Works to Morrison-Knud- 
tion were announced recently by|Se€n Company, and McDonald & 
Charles W. Bennett, senior vice|Kahn, San Francisco. This project 
commander of the United War Vet-|is the third and last unit in the first | 
erans, in charge of arrangements. |Stage of construction of the Ridge 
United States Senator Samuel M.|Route alternate. When completed 
Shortridge will speak. Governor jit will obviate the use of the long 
Rolph will be a guest. climb over the Ridge Route when 
= traveling between Los Angeles and 

An order unique in the Railroad |the San Joaquin Valley. The new | 
Commission’s history was issued re-|route will be twenty-seven miles be- | 
cently when the California-Oregon|tween Castiac school and Tejon | 
Power Company was authorized to|Pass as compared with 36.5 miles 
reduce the price of electricity 10|by the existing Ridge Route. 
per cent to irrigation districts in a ; 
Siskiyou county until the price of| Although the Eucalyptus has for 
butter fat at Montague goes above half a century been the most widely 
85 cents a pound. ‘The reduction|Planted tree in California, its spe- 
results from a voluntary offer by|cies in common cultivation have 
the power company to relieve tem-|been restricted. The Blue Gum 
porarily the dairymen’s depression |alone is widespread. Groves and 
by assuming a share of the season’s |8roves of it are found all over the 
losses based on the ratio between|State, especially from Santa Bar- 
the cost of electric service and the|bara south to San Diego. The range 
total cost of producing butter fat. |of this widely planted tree has been 

recnonae not confined to the coast, but has 

The bean thrip is appearing in;extended into hot interior valleys 
cotton fields in Merced and Fresno | and semidesert country. Because it | 
counties, according to a report by|early proved its adaptability to cli- 
Stewart Lockwood, entomologist of |matic exigencies, withstanding 
the California Department of Agri-|drought and even prospering under 
culture, who recently returned from |adverse conditions, the Blue Gum, | 
a survey of the southern cotton dis-|Eucalyptus globulus, was accepted | 
tricts. Growers are urged by Mr.|as a boon by Californians. Today it 
Lockwood to keep their cotton ir-|is regarded as being in almost the 


} Out of the situation created by 


situa- | 


jsays it is palatable as well as | 


Uncle Sam is seeking to lessen the 
frequency with which baby needs 
new shoes, With this object in view, 
officials of the bureau of standards 
ure making tests of the wearing qual- 
ity of leather produced by various 
methods of tanning and from various 
parts of the animal to make shoes 
last longer. 

Photograph shows one phase of the 
test. R. S. Manley is seen with a 
machine for testing the ability 
of leather to withstand an 
abrasive action. 


Hunt Hoard of Notorious Bandit 


2 


$ ; | formed a_ brigand band and _ in- 
Ancient reper Tell of Ali spired the boy with her own fierce 
Pasha’s Hoard. 


temper. 

a Within a few years he regained 

Athens,—Treasure amassed by | Possession of Tepeleni and _ took 
the notorious Ali Pasha of ‘Tepe- | Vengeance on his enemies. Then, 
leni, who terrorized the Balkans | to Secure his own power, he mur- 
150 years ago, is being sought dered his brother and imprisoned 
near Janina, in northern Greece, | bis mother on a charge of attempt- 
where the pasha held his court. ing to poison him, 

Working from recently discov- In Russian War. 
ered documents, archeologists have In 1787 Ali .ook part in the war 
found a tunnel which supposedly | against Russia and was rewarded 
leads to the buried treasures. Inj by being made pasha of Trikala in 
the tunnel they discovered the skel- | Thessaly and Derwend-lasha of 
etons of nine workmen hired by | Rumelia. His power was augment- 
Ali and killed by him so that he] ed when he succeeded in being nom- 
alone would know the hiding place. | inated pasha of Janina. 

The splendor of Ali’s court at It was only natural that his pow- 
Janina has become almost a legend} er should arouse the jealousy of 
throughout the Balkans. Ambassa-| the Sultan Mahmud II, who had 


dors of the great powers came to| formulated a policy of curbing the 


him and the poet Byron was his} strength of the provincial pashas. 
guest. He was successively the ally The sultan’s pretext for an at- 
of Napoleon and Lord Nelson. At | tack on Ali came in 1820 when the 
the peak of his career his glory | “Lion of Janina” violated the sanc- 
outshone that of the sultan in Con-| tity of Istanbul itself by attempt- 
stantinople. ing to procure the murder of an 
Humble Start. enemy in the very precincts of the 
Yet Ali arose from a humble be-| Ssultan’s palace. The bulk of the 
ginning. He was born in 1741 at} Turkish forces under  Khursid 
Tepeleni, a hill village in Albania. | Pasha were sent against him. 
His father, who held the hered- Although over eighty, he held his 
itary office of bey of Tepeleni, was | own for two years, He was forced 
killed by neighboring chiefs who 
seized his territory when Ali was 
fourteen years old. 


mother, Khamko, a woman of ex- 
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to sue for peace in the spring of 
1822. 

He was granted an interview 
with Khursid Pasha, was received 
and dismissed with friendly assur- 
ances. As he turned to leave the 
tent he was stabbed in the back. 
Then his head was cut off and sent 
to Constantinople. 

Although Ali was known to have 
amassed much treasure, the exist- 
ence of a buried hoard was consid- 
ered a legend until the recent dis- 
covery of the document. Now the 
discovery of the tunnel has stimu- 
lated efforts to find the treasure. 


Peiping Bars Public 
Airing of Pet Birds 


Peiping, China.—Hu-Jo-yu, Peip- 
ing’s new mayor, has issued an or- 
der forbidding men to take out 
their pet birds for an airing on the 
streets, public gardens or parks. 
The bureau of public safety and 
social welfare have been instructed 
to enforce the order, 

The order abolishes a picturesque 
custom of centuries. The reason 
is that the custom “leads to idle- 
ness and indolence, and, therefore, 
is contrary to public morals.” 

Peiping pet birds have been ac- 
eustomed to daily airings for cen- 
turies. Men of fashion usually 
take out their own birds, walking 
about with them in.the parks, or 
taking them to teahouses, where 
they can hear other birds of qual- 
ity sing and perhaps pick up a 
few new notes. 


London Still World’s 
Big City, Census Shows 


London.— Women continue to 
lead the men in England as far 
as the population is concerned. The 
figures of the census taken in Eng- 
land and Wales in April, published 
recently, show a surplus of more 
than 1,800,000 females in propor- 
tion to males, the highest discrep- 
ancy on record. 


The total population is approxi- 
mately 44,800,000, which is 2,000,- 
000 more than in 1921. 

Greater London continues to be 
the world’s largest city, with a 
population o. 8,202,818, having in- 
ereased about 10 per cent over 
1921. Greater New York’s latest 
census showed 6,981,917 persons 
there, 


Ali was Jeft in the care of his This Court Bars Trivial Charges 


traordinary character. She herself 


Africans Send Money Have Real Cause. 


° . 
to Starving Americans Council Iowa.—Eating 
New York.—A collection raised | with a knife, failing to shave for 
by black natives in the village of | two days in suecession or using an 
Batanga, in Cameroun, West Afri- | improper shade of face powder no 
ca, to “help the starving in Ameri-| longer are reasons for divorce in 
ica” was received by the board of | the District court of Council Bluffs 
foreign missions of the Presbyter- | and surrounding counties. 
ian church. With the check came Judge J. S. Dewell of the Wif- 
a letter from a Presbyterian mis-| teenth Iowa Judicial district has 
sionary, Rev. Albert D. Good, say- | served official notice that something 
ing: more than these will have to be 
“A month or so ago there was a| forthcoming before he will issue 
little article in the Bulu news sheet, } decrees to newlyweds who suddenly 
‘The Mefoe, telling of the hard] discover why they cannot live with 
times in America, and indicating | their spouses. 
that there were actually people in Must Have Real Cause. 
America who did not have enough It will take at least a sock on the 
to eat. This particular item caught | jaw or a poke in the nose, or some- 
the attention of Pastor Eduma Mu-| thing equally as aggressive, to get 
sambi, and his son, Musambi, and|a divorce for anyone married less 
they decided to give something for} than a year. 
the starving people in America, Judge Dewell says he is starting 
They quietly told the church peo- | a one-man campaign of not only dis- 
ple about it, and, entirely of their | couraging hasty weddings but also 


Bluffs, 


Divorce Applicants Must 


rigated as often as possible. ‘Bean 
thrips,” he says, “like a hot, dry 
climate and irrigation tends to 
check the damage caused by this 
pest, as there is no known insecti- 
cide that will control bean thrips 
in cotton.” 


The director of the census has 
announced the results of the tabu- 


lation of the population returns for | 


California by marital condition. The 
total number of males 15 years of 
age and overin the State on April 1, 
1930, was 2,285,73 Of this num- 
ber 808,399, or 35.4 per cent were 
single; 1,307,050, or 57.2 per cent 
were widowed; and 2.6 per cent 
were divorced. Of the 2,096,630 fe- 
males, 466,836, or 22.3 per cent were 
single; 1,286,461, or 61.4 per cent, 
were married; 12.9 per cent were 
widowed; and 3.3 per cent were di- 
vorced. The proportion single 
among the males in California de- 
creased 2.8 per cent and the pro- 
portion married increased 2.6 per 
cent between 1920 and 1930. Other- 
wise there has been very little 
change in the percentage single, 
married or widowed, between 1920 
and 1930. 


As a result of negotiations in San} 


Francisco the State Department of 


Public Works announced the Ehren- | 


renberg toll bridge, linking Cali- 
fornia and Arizona at Blythe, Riv- 
erside County, will be operated 
free. 


Another queer work of nature 
was added to the “freaks of na- 


ture” collection of the Tulare} 


County Board of Trade. Frank Lo- 
gan, rancher, brought in a large 
potato, which closely resembled a 
reclining cat. 


same class as the fiatives. 


tions throughout California in June, 
it is stated in the monthly report 
of Walter G@. Mathewson, State di- 
| rector of Employment for the 
|United States Department of La- 
|bor, issued recently. In addition 
\to the many cutting sheds and dry 


| proximately forty canneries were 
|engaged in the canning of this fruit, 
giving employment to several thou- 
sand fruit workers. The State re- 


cost of $2,557,793. 


be opened during the next thirty 
days. Employment in the building 
industry should be stimulated with- 
in the next two months by con- 
tracts already awarded but on 
| which work has not yet started, the 
report predicts. 


Farm bureaeu folk to the number 
of 300 attended the July meeting of 
the Garden Grove Farm Center, 
|when national and State Farm Bu- 
|reau officials were guests of the lo- 
}cal center. 


|; Oakland was chosen as the scene 
of the 1932 convention of the Pa- 


Craftsmen, according to word re- 
ceived from Seattle, where the an- 
|nual meeting was held this year. 


of Los Angeles as president, 


Exceptional activity in highway | 
{construction and maintenance, | 
coupled with the harvesting of fruit | 
and grain crops, created a moderate | 
j}improvement in employment condi- | 


yards in operation on apricots, ap | 


ported 109 contracts under way for | 
|road work at an estimated cost of |} 
| $15,245,655 and the construction of | 
thirty-three bridges at an estimated | 
Bids for addi- | 
tional highway construction are to 


cific Society of Printing House} 


Delegates selected H. F. Edmonds 


own volition, a sum of money was | to cut down the divorce rate. 


gathered, which I inclose to you.” 
The inclosed check was for $3.77. 


Children So Numerous 
Mother Forgets Names 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The women who 
lived in a shoe had nothing on 
Mrs. Alvina Reut of Brooklyn, N. 


Y., who had so many children she | 


could not name ali of them. 

When Surrogate George Wingate 
asked her to name her 11 children, 
she remembered the older ones 
because she had known them 
longest and the youngest ones be- 
cause they had required the most 
attention recently, but she eould 
not remember the names of the 
others until they stood up and she 
Saw them. 


= 
Attempt to Regain Lost Hap- 
piness Is Failure. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The last chap- 
ter in an ex-convict’s attempt to re- 
gain the happiness he once had 
known was written with the man’s 
suicide in the home of the woman 
he had loved in vain. 

Nathan Corna, forty-five, Pitts- 
burgh, paroled last December from 
Marquette (Mich.) prison, where 
he had been sentenced for killing 
a woman in Detroit, killed himself 
in the home of Mrs. Dora Ritt, a 
widow. For six weeks Corna had 
sought to win the love of Mrs, Ritt, 
she said. 

Corna told her of his prison 
sentence, Mrs. Ritt said. 

“If I had loved him, I eould 
have forgotten and forgiven—but 
without love, it was hopeless,” she 
said. 

As Corna finished his story and 


The new ruling became effec- 


| tive Septeinber 1, when the fall 


term of court opens. Judge Dewell 
says he makes the announcement 
at this time so that attorneys in 
his district may look up other testi- 


/} mony fur divorce cases before com- 
| ing to court. 


The court’s order applies only to 
those wed less than twelve months. 
Couples married for years, and 
still unable to get along together, 
may plead “mental anguish’ and 
the usual run of reasons for di- 
vorces and get way with them. De- 
erees will be issued, as usual, to 
the old-timers. 

Makes Mockery of Law. 

“Under the Iowa laws, one of the 
Statutory grounds for divorce is 
‘eruel and inhuman treatment such 
as to endanger life,” the judge 


Ex-Convict Kills Himself for Love 


was about to leave, he slashed his 
throat, Mrs Ritt said. 

“Corna told me he had gone to 
Detroit from Pittsburgh when a 
young man and met a former Pitts- 
burgh girl who was married and 
had one child,” she added. “He said 
he fell in love with her. 

“One day the woman was found 
dead and Corna was accused of the 
crime. For two years the case 
was fought in Michigan courts and 
he finally was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. He begged me to be 
lieve him innocent.” 


Two-Headed Snake Caught 

Marion, Va.—Kenneth Derry of 
Scott county found a two-headed 
copperhead snake. Both heads were 
normal and possessed fangs. 


Four-Legged Chicken Born 
Everett, Wash.—J. J. Venes’ 


Rhode Island Red chick has four 
legs. 


said. “Parties try to get in under 
that clause with all sorts of fool- 
ishness, such as sour pancakes, 
hard-boiled eggs, burned bacon, fail- 
ure to attend picture shows, and 
kindred matters of no greater im- 
portance. They then try to sum up 
with a general conclusion that such 
treatment, long continued, endan- 
gers the life, causing a nervous 
breakdown and other indefinite or, 
rather, imaginary troubles.” 


Most States Contribute 


to Forest Service Fund 

Washington, — Virtually every 
state and territory contributed last 
year to amass almost $7,300,000 for 
expenditures on state forestry, fire 
control, extension and _ reforesta- 
tion, the forest service of the Agri- 
eulture department here announced 
recentiy after completing a sum- 
mary of state and territorial expen- 
ditures last year. 

State forest work has shown a 
total gain of $4,000,000 in the last 
two years, forest service officials 
pointed out, and has been success- 
ful in extending fire protection and 
reforestation to several million 
acres of forest lands. 

In the past year over $2,500,000 
was spent by the states for fire 
protection and upwards of $1,000.- 
000 for reforestation projects, Dur- 
ing the same time $2,300,000 has 
been spent for additional purchases 
and maintenance, 


Husky Longshoremen 
Called On to Explain 


Boston.—Explanations were in or- 
der the other day in the homes of 
a number of husky longshoremen; 
for the black haired ones eame 
home at night as bleached blonds, 
the gray-haired ones with green 
whiskers and locks and the light- 
haired men as red heads, 

Unable to account for the phe- 
nomena to the satisfaction of euri- 
ous wives, some of the men tele- 
phoned to their foreman, Mike 
Furey. His explanation was some 
thing like this: 

The men spent the day loading 
1,400 tons of TNT into the hold of 
the S. S. Nitro and the tinging of 
their hair was due to the minute 
particles of the explosive in the 
air in the ship’s hold. He said they 
had been paid double for their 
time, $14.45 per day. 


Woman, Aged 87, Boasts 
172 Living Descendants 


Deep River, Iowa.—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Kerkova, eighty-seven, claims 
172 living descendants. She has 
65 grandchildren, 98 great-grand- 
children, and one great-great-grand- 
child. 

She is the mother of eight liv- 
ing children. She came to Amer- 
ica in a sailboat in 1855, and mar. 
ried at the age of sixteen. 
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and “run-down’”—when you ought t 
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beashearty andashappyasa youngster! 
The valuable elements in Fellows’ 


Syrup restore what Nature demands. Com 
You quickly gain new strength and : 
stamina — new vitality and vigor—new 
interest in living. ; 

You feel the mental and physical as 
“pick-up” after the first few doses of se 


Way co on feeling “all in’’—worn “@ 


this wonderful tonic. It improves appe- vie 
tite —'banishes ‘‘nerves.” Be sure to ask 
the druggist for the genuine Fellows’ ara 
Syrup, prescribed by doctors all over the 8 sa 
the world. ely 
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| Some Health “Secrets” there 
of Elderly Britishers pet: 
Famous people have undergone a as Wi 
searching cross-examination con- abou 
cerning their way of life and the nishi 
| secrets of their health by Mr. Leon- ble ergy 
ere SA . ad ishe ‘ she 1 
| ard Henslowe, who has published 
their answers in “Living As We Do.” ee 
Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, eae 
aged eighty-three, drinks cider, ale, long 
and wine in moderation, and eats quee: 
only a little meat. Sir Alfred Butt wife 
attributes his good health to “lack eitize 
| of time to be ill.” Lord Brentford, morr 
n0me secretary in the last British Sa 
government, neither smokes nor well- 
drinks. Mr. Justice Eve eats only as 
bread and meat, and spends his holi- athe 
days in a caravan. Barl Jellicoe at- her 
tributes his good health to his she 
healthy ancestry. Mr. James Doug- girls 
las says: “I owe my constitution to this 
my parents and my ill-health to my- Osag 
self.” And Mr, Hannen Swaffer says: nile ofter 
“So far as I know I haven’t any sa 
health.”—London Mail. ai, 
1 Pe a ae ous, 
The Discovery of Carboil Hees 
Has saved much suffering tothehuman gg» ~ chile 
race. Lancing or messy oultices no Osag 
longer necessary. Carboil stops pain abac 
immediately. Heals worst boils often her 
overnight. Sold throughout the United she 
States for morethan 25 years. Generous ried. 
box 50c. Thousands of testimonials. ggpy mh “ey 
Spurlock-Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn. pan 
—_—— - — ————$—$<—$— $$ LL | 
Pneumatic Tires for Trains S! 

A railway train running on the on t 
rails with wheels fitted with pneu- to Tl 
matie tires seems hardly believable, she 
re 4| @ and 

but a tire manufacturer has made ex- non 
periments which show that they Reni 
make the trains run silently and far Rub 
more smoothly, and that freedorn wall 
from jolting will lengthen the life of Weir 
the rails. The directors of the big erec 
French railways saw experiments leg 
earried out recently, and tests with righ 
passenger coaches will be made, er, | 
irrit 

Roosevelt Memorial Bab 

An obelisk will be erected this apo 
summer in Montana at the summit of girl 
Marias pass as a memorial to Theo- notl 
dore Roosevelt. The marker will rise ple shit 
sixty feet in the air at the point tom 
where the Roosevelt highway crosses R 
the continental divide. bee 
elec 
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Slight Charge ‘ 
Madge—Your husband has a new thi 
suit. : 
Sylvia—No, he hasn’t. cu 
Madge—Well, something is differ- da 
ent. shi 
Sylvia—It’s a new husband. oF 
~ va 

People ought to be supplied each is 
with a health chart showing just fic 
how much their organs will stand. ha 
SUEUR th 

In trying to figure out the probleng ©) a 
of life some men subtract what thew ath 

own from what they owe. 
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CHAPTER X—Continued 
en (ae 


Sabra built a white frame 
house in the style of the day, with 
turrets, towers, minarets, cupolas, 
and scroll work. There was a 
stained glass window in the hall, in 
purple and red and green and yel- 
low, which, confronting the enter- 
ing caller, gave him the look of 
being suddenly stricken with bu- 
bonie plague. There were parlor, 
sitting room, dining room, kitchen 
on the first floor; four bedrooms on 
the second floor, and a bathroom, 
actually, with a full-size bathtub, 
a toilet, and a marble washstand 
with varicose veins. In the cellar 
there was a hot air furnace. 

“As long as we're building and 
furnishing,’ Sabra said, “it might 
as well be the best.” She had gone 
about planning the house, and fur- 
nishing it, with her customary en- 
ergy and capability. With it all 
she found time to do her work on 
the Wigwam—for without her the 
paper would have been run to the 
ground in six months. Osage had 
long since ceased to consider it 
queer that she, a woman, and the 
wife of one of its most prominent 
citizens, should go to work every 
morning like a man. 

Sabra, in common with the other 
well-to-do housewives of the com- 
munity, employed an Indian girl 
as a house servant. There was no 
other kind of help available. After 
her hideous experience with Arita 
she had been careful to get Indian 
girls older, more settled, though 
this was difficult. She preferred 
Osage girls. These married young, 
often before they had finished their 
studies at the Indian school. 

Ruby Big Elk had been with 
Sabra now for three years. A curi- 
ous, big, silent girl of about twenty- 
two—almost handsome—one of six 
children—a large family for an 
Osage. Sabra was somewhat taken 
aback, after the girl had been with 
her for some months, to learn that 


she already had been twice mar- 
ried. 

“What became of your hus- 
bands, Ruby?” 

“Died.” 


She had a manner that bordered 
on the insolent. Sabra put it down 
to Indian dignity. When she walked 
she scuffed her feet ever so little, 
and this. for some inexplicable rea- 
son, seemed to add insolence to her 
bearing. ‘Oh, do lift your feet, 
Ruby! Don’t scuffle when you 
walk.” The girl made no reply. 
Went on scuffling. Sabra discov- 
ered that she was lame; the left 
leg was slightly shorter than the 
right. She did not limp—or, rath- 
er, hid the tendency to limp by the 
irritating sliding sound. Her walk 
was straight, leisurely, measured. 
Sabra was terribly embarrassed ; 
apologized to the Indian girl. The 
girl only looked at her and said 
nothing. Sabra repressed a little 
shiver. She had never got accus- 
tomed to the Indians. 

Ruby’s father, Big Elk, had 
been chief of the Osage tribe by 
election fer ten years, and though 
he no longer held this highest 
office, was a man much looked up 
to in the Osage nation. He had 
sent his six children and actually 
his fat wife to the Indian school, 
but he himself steadfastly refused 
to speak a word of English, though 
he knew enough of the language. 
He conversed in Osage, and when 
necessary used an interpreter. It 
was a kind of stubborn Indian 
pride in him. It was uis enduring 
challenge to the white man. “You 
have not defeated me.” 

It slowly dawned on Sabra that 
young Cim was always to be found 
lolling in the kitchen, talking to 
Ruby. Ruby, she discovered to her 
horror, was teaching Cim to speak 
Osage. A difficult language to the 
white, he seemed to have a natural 
aptitude for it. She came upon 
them, their heads close together 
over the kitchen table, laughing 
and tajking and singing. Rather, 
Ruby Big Elk was singing a song 
with a curious rhythm, and (to 
Sabra’s ear, at least) no melody. 
Cim was trying to follow’ the 
strange gutturals, slurs, and ac- 
cents, his eyes fixed on Ruby’s face, 
his own expression utterly ab- 
sorbed, rapt. 

“What are you doing? 
this?” 

The Indian girl’s face took on its 
customary expression of proud dis- 
dain. She rose. “Teach um song,” 
she said; which was queer, for she 
spoke English perfectly. 

“Well, I must say, Cimarron Cra- 
vat! When you know your father 
is expecting you down at the of- 
fice—” She stopped. Her quick eye 
had leaped to the table where lay 
the little round peyote disk or mes- 
eal button which is the hashish of 

_Athe Indian. 


She had heard about it; 
how prevalent among the Indian 
tribes from Nebraska down to 
Mexico had become the habit of 
eating this little buttonlike top of 
a Mexican cactus plant. In shape 
eg disk about an inch and a half in 


What is 


knew 


_Jeiamete: and a quarter of an inch 


D 


thick the mesca! or peyote gave the 
eater a strange feeling of ightness, 
dispelled pain and fatigue, caused 


visions of marvelous beauty and | street, except for a colored woman 


i 


servant sent from Kansas. She ran 
the paper alone, as she wished it 
run. She ordered the house as she 
| wished it. She very nearly ran the 
town of Osage. She was a power in 


taken matters out of her hands. 
Donna was away at an eastern 
finishing school—Miss Dignum’s 
on the Hudson. Yancey had _ op- 
posed that. of course. It had been 
idea to send Donna east 
to school. 
“Bast?” 
sas City?” 
“Certainly not.” 
“Oh—Chicago.” 
*“T mean New York.” 
“You're crazy.” 
“T don’t expect you to approve. 
I suppose you'd like her to go to 


Sabra’s 


Yancey had said. “Kan- 


Illustrations bys an Indian school. Donna’s an un- 
< > usual girl. She’s not a beauty and 

4 lywin Myers | never will be, but she’s brilliant, 
WAU |that’s what she is. Brilliant. I 


ERVICE | don’t mean intellectual. You needn’t 

'smile. I mean that she’s got 

grandeur. The use of it had be- | the ambition and the insight and 

come an Indian religious rite. the foresight, too, of a womin of 
Like a fury Sabra advanced to | twice her age.” 


the table, snatched up the round “I’m sorry to hear that.” 


button of soft green. “I'm not. She’s like mamma in| 

“Peyote!” She whirled on Cim.} Many ways, only she’s got intelli- 
“What are you doing with this | sence and drive. She doesn’t get 
thing?” " along with the girls here—Maurine 

Cim’s eyes cast down sullenly. Turket and Gazelle Slaughter and 
His hands in his pockets, he leaned Jewel Riggs and Czarina McKee, 
against the wall, very limp, very} and those. She's different. They 
bored, very infuriating aud inso- | 50 switching up and down Paw- 
lent. huska avenue. They'll marry one 

“Ruby was just teaching me one of these tobacco-chewing loafers 
of the Mescal ceremony songs. and settle down like vegetables. 
Darned interesting. It’s the last Well, she won't. I'll see to that.” 
song. They sing it at sunrise when “Going to marry her off to an 


eastern potentate—at fifteen?” 
“You wait. You'll see. She knows 

what she wants. She'll get it, too.” 
“Sure it isn’t you who knows 


they’re just about all in. Goes like 
this.” 

To Sabra’s horror he began an 
eerie song as he stood there lean- ai 
ing against the kitchen wall, his what you want her to want: 
eyes half closed. But Sabra had sent her off to 

“Stop it!’ screamed Sabra. With | Miss Dignum’s on a diet of prunes 
the gesture of a tragedy queen she 
motioned him out of the kitchen. He 
obeyed with very bad grace, his 
going more annoying, in its man- 
ner, than his staying. Sabra fol- 
lowed him, silently. Suddenly she 
realized she hated his walk, and 
knew why. He walked with a queer 
little springing gait, on the very 
soles of his feet. It came over her 
that it always had annoyed her. 
She remembered that some one had 


laughingly told her what Pete 
Pitchlyn, the old Indian scout, | 


lounging on his street corner, had 
said about young Cim: 

“Every time I see that young 
Cimarron Cravat a-comin’ down the 
street I expect to hear a twig snap. 
Walks like a story-book Injun.” 

In the privacy of the sitting 
room Sabra confronted her son, the 
bit of peyote still crushed in her 
hand. 

“So you’ve come to this! 
ashamed of you!” 

“Come to what?” 

She opened her hand to show the 
button of pulpy green crushed in 
her palm, “Peyote. A son of mine. 
I'd rather see you dead—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, mom 
don’t get Biblical, like dad. To hear 


I’m 


: Yet This Thing Was, to Her Way 
you a person would think you'd of Thinking, Monstrous. 
found me drugged in a Chinese 


and prisms that even her high-and- 
righty old grandmother Felice 
Venable approved. 

Cim, walking the prairies beyond 
Osage with that peculiar light step 
of his, his eyes cast down; prowl- 
ing the draws and sprawling upon 
the clay banks of the rivers that 
ran so red through the Red Man’s 
territory, said that he wanted to be 
a geologist. He spoke of the Colo- 
rado school of mines. He worked in 


opium den.” 

“J think I’d almost rather.” 

“It’s nothing but a miserable lit- 
tle piece of cactus. And what was 
I doing but sitting in the kitchen 
listening to Ruby tell how her fa- 
ther—” 

“J should think a man of almost 
eighteen could find something bet- 
ter to do than sit in a kitchen in 
the middle of the day talking to an 
Indian girl. Where’s your pride!” 


Cim’s eyes were still cast down. | the Wigwam office and hated it. He 
He still lounged insolently, his | could pi a case of type more quick- 
hands in his pockets. ‘How about |ly and completely than a drunken 
these stories you’ve told me all| tramp printer. Even Jesse Rickey, 


your life about the love you south- 
erners had for your servants and 
how old Angie was like a second 
mother to you?” 

“They were different. They knew 


his mournful mustache more droop- 
ing than ever, protested to Yancey. 

“She can’t make a newspaper 
man out of that kid,” he said, ‘‘Not 
in a million years. Newspaper men 


their place.” are born, not made. Cim, he just 

He raised the heavy eyelids then | naturally hates news, let alone a 
and lifted his fine head with the| newspaper office. He was born 
menacing look that she knew so| without an arm or something. You 
well in his father. “You’re right.; can’t grow it if you haven’t got 


They are different. In the first | it.” 

place, Ruby isn’t an Indian hired; “I know it,” said Yancey, wear- 

girl, She is the daughter of an|ily “He'll find a way out.” 

Osage chief.” For the first time a rival news- 
“Osage fiddlesticks! What of it?’ | paper flourished in the town of 
“Ruby Big Elk is just as im-| Osage. The town was scarcely 

portant a person in the Osage na- | large enough to support two daily 

tion as Alice Roosevelt is in Wash- | papers, but Yancey’s political atti- 
ington.” tude so often was at variance with 


“Now, listen here, Cimarron Cra-| the feeling of the territory poli- 
vat! I’ve heard about enough. A|ticians that the new daily, slip- 
lot of dirty Indians! Just you}|shod and dishonest though it was, 


march yourself down to the Wig- 
wan office, young man, and don't 
you ever again let me catch you 
talking in that disrespectful man- | 
ner about the daughter of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


and owned body and soul by terri- 
torial interests, achieved a degree 
of popularity. 

Sabra, unable to dictate the pol- 
icy of the Wigwam with Yancey at 
Ana if|its head, had to content herself 


I ever hear that you've eaten a| withthe management of its mechan- 
bite of this miserable stuff’—she | ical workings and with its increas- 


held out her hard, shaking a little, | ingly important social and club col- 


the mescal button crushed in her|umns. Osage swarmed with meet- 
palm—“T'll haye your father thrash | tings, committees, lodges, Knights 
you within an inch of your life, big | of This and Sisters of That. The 
as you are. As it is, he shall hear} Philomathean and the Twentieth 


of this.” Century clubs began to go in for 
But Yancey, »n being told, only | Civic Betterment, and no Osage 


tooked thoughtful and a little sad. | merchant or professional man was 
“It’s Your own fuult, Sabra. You’ie| safe from cajoling and unattrac- 


bound that the boy shall live the|tive females in  shirtwaists and 
life you’ve planned for him instead | skirts and eyeglasses demanding 


of the one he wents. So he’s trying 
to escape into a dream life. Like 
the Indians. It’s all the same 
thing.” 

“T don’t know what ,ou’re talk- 
ing about. I don’t think you know, 
either.” 


his name signed to this or that 
petition (with a contribution, What- 
ever you feel that you can give, 
Mr. Hefner. Of course, as a lead- 
ing business man . . .). 

They planted shrubs about the 
einder-strewn environs of the San- 

“The Indians started to eat pey-| ta Fe and the Katy depots. They 
ote after the whites had taken their | agitated for the immediate paving 
religious and spiritual and decent | of -awhuska avenuee (it wasn’t 


physical life away from them. | done). The Ladies of the Eastern | 
‘Man cannot live by bread alone.’| Star. The Venus lodge. Sisters of 


Rebekah. Daughters of the South- 
west. They came into the Wigwam 
office with notices to be printed 
about lodge suppers and church so- 
ciables. Strangely enough, they 


He has got to have dreams, or life 
is unendurable. So the Indian 
turned to the peyote. He finds 
peace and comfort and beauty in 
his dreams.” 

A horrible 
through Sabra. 
have you ever—” 

He nodded his magnificent head 
slowly, sadly. “Many times. Many 
times.” 


suspicion darted 
“Yancey Cravat,| chat more freely if Yancey and not 
Sabra were there to receive them. 
Sabra was polite but businesslike 
to her own sex encountered in of- 
fice hours. But Yancey made him- 
ee self utterly charming. He could no 
CHAPTER XI! more help it than he could help 
eas breathing. It was almost function- 

IM was nineteen, Donna fifteen. | al with him. He made the stout, 
And now Sabra lived quite | commonplace, middle-aged women 
alone in the new house on Kihekeh | feel that they were royal—and se- 
ductive. He flattered them with his 


the territory. And Yancey was} 
gone. Sabra had refused to com- 
promise with life, and life had 


were likely to stay longer and to| 


fine eyes; he bowed them to the 
doors, their eyeglasses quivered. He 
was likely, on their departure, to 
crumple their carefully worded no- 
tice and tl! it on the floor. Sa- 
| bra, thougl short work 
lof the visiting and Re- 
and, if nee- 


rewrote it. 


t 


made 
Venuses 
| bekahs, ran the otice 


essary, ¢ 


“God mighty !” he would 
groan at noond: er. “The 
| ofiice Was 1} muses this 
morning. | un of over- 
| stuffed locusts.’ 

Sabra was at the head of many 
lof these Betterment movements. 
} 


Also if there could be said to be 


j anything mal as society in 
| Osage, S i Cravat was the lead- 
er of it. She was the first to elec- 
trify the lies of the Twentieth 
| Century ture club by serving 
}them Waldorf salad—t abomin- 
‘able nN re of ap} cubes, 
chopped 1 whipped eream, and 


mayonnaise, 
with li 


2 club 


fell upon it 
i Ss and murmurs. 
Thereafter was served at club 
meetings until Osage husbands, re- 
turning home to supper after @ 
| day’s work, and being offered this 
| salvage from the feast, would push 
it aside with masculine contempt 
for its contents and roar, “I can’t 
eat this stuff. Fix me some bacon 
and eggs.” 

From this culinary and social tri- 
umph Sabra proceeded to pineap- 
‘ple and marshmallow salad, the 
recipe for which had been sent her 
by Donna in the East. Its indi- 
rect effects were fatal. 

When it again became her turn 
to act as hostess to the members of 
the club she made her preparations 
for the afternoon meeting, held 
at the grisly hour of half-past 
two. Refreshments were invariably 
served at four. With all arrange- 
ments made, she was confronted 
by Ruby Big Elk with the astound- 
ing statement that this was a 
great Indian festival day (Septem- 
ber, and the corn dances were on) 
and that she must go to the reser- 
vation in time for the Mescal cere- 
mony. 

“You can’t go,” said Sabra, flat- 
ly. Midday dinner was over, Yan- 
cey had returned to the office. Cim 
was lounging in the hammock on 
the porch. For answer Ruby turned 
and walked with her stately, ir- 
ritating step into her own room 
just off the kitchen and closed the 
door. 

“Well,” shouted Sabra in the 
tones of Felice Venable herself, “if 
you do go you needn’t come back.” 
She marched out to the front porch, 


where the sight of the lounging 
Cim only aggravated her annoy- 
ance. 


“This ends it. That girl has got 
to leave.” 

“What girl?” z 

“Ruby. Twenty women this after- 
noon, and she says she’s going to 
the reservation. They'll be here 
at half-past two.” It was rather in- 
coherent, but Cim, surprisingly 
enough, seemed to understand. 

“But she told you a month ago.” 

“Told me what? How do you 
know?” 

“Because she told me she told 
you, ever so long ago.” 

“Maybe she did. She never mem- 
tioned it again. I can’t be expected 
to remember every time the Indians 
have one of the powwows. I told 
her she couldn’t go. She’s in there 
getting ready. Well, this ends it. 
She needn’t come back.” 

She flounced out of the kitchen. 
There stood a mild-mannered young 
Indian girl unknown to her. 

“What do you want?” 

“IT am here,” the girl answered, 
composedly, “to take Ruby Big 
Elk's place this afternoon. I am 
Cherokee. She told me to come.” 
1 She plucked Ruby’s blue and white 
checked gingham kitchen apron off 
the hook behind the door and tied 
it around her waist. 

“Well!” gasped Sabra, relieved, 
but still angry. Through the kitchen 
window she saw Cim hitching up 
the two pintos to the racy little 
yellow phaeton that Yancey had 
| pbought. She must run out and tell 
him before he left. He had seemed 
disturbed. She was glad he was 
clearing out. She liked having the 


men folks out of the way when 
afternoon company was due. 
Ruby’s door opened. The girl 
came out. Her appearance was 
amuzing. She wore a dress of 
white doeskin hanging straight 
from shoulders to ankles, and as 


soft and pliable as velvet. The hem 
was fringed. Front sleeves, collar 
were finely beaded in an intricate 
pattern that was more like em- 
proidery than beading. On her feet 
were moccasins in ivory white and 
as exquisitely beaded as the dress. 
It was the robe of a princess. Her 
dark Indian eyes were alive. Her 
skin seemed to glow in contrast 
with the garment. The girl was, for 
the moment, almost beautiful. 
“Hello, Theresa Jump. .. . 
is Theresa Jump. She will do 
I have told her. 


, 
my work this day. 


I will be back tomorrow morning.” 
She walked slowly out of the 


house by way of the kitchen door, 
across the yard with her slow in- 
solent dragging step. A stab of 
suspicion cut Sabra. She flew to- 
ward the barn. Cim drove out with 
| the phaeton and pintos. He saw the 
|} Indian woman in her white doeskin 
His eyes shone, enormous. 
He lifted his head as though to 
} breathe deeply. At that look in his 
face Sabra ran across the yard. One 
| hand was at her breast, as theugh 
lan Indian arrow had pierced her. 
| Ruby had set one foot in its cream- 
white moccasin on the buggy step. 
| Cim held out his free hand. 

Sabra reached them, 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’m driving Ruby out to the res- 
ervation.” 

“No, you’re not. No, you're not.” 
She put one hand in a futile ges- 
ture on the buggy wheel, as though 
to stop them by main force. She 
knew she must not lose her dignity 
before this Indian woman—before 
her son. Yet this thing was, to her 


way of thinking, monstrous. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


dress. 


panting. 


And Hard at It 


Habit gets the best of some men. 
Many a man who worked his way 
through college is now working his 
son’s way through. 


‘Evolution 


Money 


Sali Merchant of Morocco, Whose Salt Is Also Used for Money. 


(Prepared by the National Geographie 
Society, Washington, D, C.¥ 


—~THIOPIA (Abyssinia), which 
kK has hitherto got along with- 
out a money of its own, is tak- 

ing steps toward establishing a cur- 
rency and coinage system on a gold 
Most of the citizens are how 
using for their purchases bars of 


basis. 


salt, rifle cartridges, and even 
empty bottles and tin cans. The 
money necessary in international 


dealings has been furnished in lim- 
ited supply by Maria Theresa Tha- 
lers, introduced a number of years 
ago from Austria, and by a small 
amount of paper money issued by 
a branch of the National Bank of 
Egypt, established in Addis Ababa, 
apital of Ethiopia. This bank is 
to be purchased by the Ethiopian 
government as a first step in its pro- 
gram to set up a currency and coin- 
age system. 

When Ethiopia issues her first 
bank notes and certificates,these bits 
of inked paper will represent the 
latest link in the very long chain 
of the evolution of money. In 
earliest times man traded or bar- 
tered one product or article for an- 
other. But the need for a common 
denominator of value became ap- 
parent even with the first glimmer- 
ings of civilization. The skins of 
animals served in this way when 
man was still a hunter, while shells 
became the first money of tribes 
living near the sea. When man 
settled down and became an agri- 
culturist or a herdsman, grain and 
cattle came into use as his meas- 
ures of values. The ox was “big 
money,” the sheep “small change.” 

There were certain disadvan- 
tages in using live stock as money, 
For one thing, it might walk away 
in the night; for another, it con- 
sumed much provender. 


The human geography of the 
Near East, which had been pas- 


toral, about this time got an indus- 
trial urge. A way had been found 
of extracting a metal from the 
earth of the island of Cyprus, han- 
didly set in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The Romans later twisted the 
name or this island in such a way 
that the modern word “copper” was 
derived from it. 
How Copper Became Money. 

Copper pots began to appear, 
and, like cattle, were universally 
prized. Merchants would exchange 
whatever they had in their stalls 
for copper pots, and the demand 
for them was more nearly univer- 
sal than for any other object. The 
copper pot was, therefore, money. 

Then into this region came one 
imbued with an idea of importance. 
Instead of presenting pots for use 
in facilitating barter, he would ten- 
der the copper of which they were 
made. He would offer it in a con- 
venient form, made up into a strip 
which he eafled obolus. No definite 
idea of its size survives, but it was 
said that six made a handful. The 
obolus marked a great advance to- 
ward the use of coin. 

The scene shifted to the west 
Italy, as it awoke from barbarism. 
adopted a unit of copper as a meas- 
ure of value, It called the unit as, 
a Roman pound of 12 unciae, or 
ounces, and it came into general 
use. 


Coins of precious metals were, 
however, to come out of the Near 
East. The first were made in 


Lydia, a country in Asia Minor, in 
the neighborhood of Smyrna, half 
oriental, half Greek. In Lydia there 
were gold-bearing sands. 

These early coins were made of 
electrum, which was unrefined goid 
having an 


alloy of about 20 per 
cent silver. They appeared about 
700 years before Christ. A good 


many survive and may be seen in 
numismatie collections. They look 
as if the manner of making them 
had been quite simple. The metal 
seems to have been poured out and 
allowed to form in roundish pud- 
dies. Thus did the disk develop 
naturally. 

At the right moment in its cool- 
ing it appears to have been im- 
pressed with a design, much as one 
may put his seal in wax on the 
back of a letter, 

As the centuries passed in the 
Mediterranean area, copper became 
plentiful and its purchasing power 
decreased. 

Rome was getting much of the 
earth of Cyprus. Thus it developed 
that an average householder of an- 
cient Rome, going to market to 
buy for a feast day, would need to 
pack a donkey to bear the weight 
of the copper for his shopping. 

The metal came to be too buiky 
in proportion to its name, Yet it 
held its place until another metal 
appeared that better served money 
purposes. That metal was silver. 
The map of the civilized world was 


expanding. Spain had begun to 
produce. As copper grew too plen- 


tiful, silver, which had beer too 


searce, began to appear in sufficient 
quantities for general employment 
as money. Two centuries before 
Caesar it had won its place as the 
fittest of metals for such use. 

Silver ruled the money world for 
2,000 years. Maps were made and 
remade under its influence. 

Civilization moved westward and 
Charlemagne established an em- 
pire of the French in the FEight- 
eenth century on a silver stand- 
ard. He formally decreed that 
the pound of silver should be 
the basic measure of value, and a 
continent accepted his edict. So 
it happens that in France today 
the word argent means “money,” 
although its literal significance is 
“silver.” 

Money of England. 

Money history began to be writ- 
ten in another geographical area, 
The English began to talk of the 
“pound” in designating a money 
unit. This is the silver pound of 
Charlemagne. ‘. 

Originally 240 pennies were made 
from the pound of silver, and al- 
though the pound (sterling) has be- 
come a measure of value and not 
of weight, the relation to the old 
value standard continues — 240 
pence to the pound (sterling). 

The English word “shilling” has 
a geographical origin that is quite 
different. It was first used by the 
blonde barbarians of the North. 
These warriors and their opponents 
were given to wearing rings of sil- 


ver or gold. After battles the 
rings of the slain were highly 
prized by the victors, and were 
gathered and properly distributed 
by an official who had charge of 
this division of spoils. He was 


known as the ring-breaker and was 
actually the first treasury official of 
these northern tribes, 

The rings were so made that they 
broke up into bits of a somewhat 
uniform size. One fragment was 
called a “schillingas.” In the North 
it was an early form of money, and 
from it came the shilling, so dear 
to the English heart today. 


The world was short of actual 
money from Caesar to Columbus. 
There was little progress during 


that long stretch, and there appears 
to be some soundness in the theory 
that the absence of a circulating 
medium in sufficient quantity to 
make development possible was, in 
part, the reason for the stagnation. 
Yet, despite its scarcity, money 
events were taking place about the 
map of Europe and seem, in retro- 
spect, to have been in preparation 
for the coming of better days. 
Origin of the Dollar. 
Toward the end of the time of 
shortage there appeared in the in- 
terior of medieval Europe an indi- 
vidual who was to write a chapter 
of money history that has come 


down strangely into modern times, 


and to give a new nation of the 
West a currency unit that was to 


have a profound effect. This man 
made the first dollar in all the 
world, and gave it a name—which, 
though the etymology is not appar- 
ent at a glance, becomes upon ex- 
amination the lineal ancestor of the 
word “dollar.” 


The count of Schlick, for such 
was his title, dwelt in St. Joachims- 
tahl (Joachim’s Dale), a mining 
region of Bohemia. The patron 
saint of the community was St. 
Joachim. 

Here the count of Schlick, in 
1516 appropriated a Silver mine. 


As his retainers took out the pre- 
cious metal, the master laid his 
finger to his temple and considered 
the purpose to which he should put 
it. fe must hve been a man of 
perception, for he seemed to realize 
that he dwelt in a money-hungry 
world, and that his silver would 
serve best if made into coin, 

At any rate he devised a new one 
all his own, On its face appeared 
a reproduction of St. Joachim, and 
it was named after that person- 
age and the community which gave 


it birth—Joachimsthaler. It was 
the first dollar. 

Now note the evolution of the 
word “dollar” from this, its 


polysyltabiec ancestor, When the 
Joachimsthaler found its way into 
medieval Germany it was warmly 
welcomed. A practical people, how- 
ever, soon tired of the length of its 
name, and by a judicious dropping 
of syllables it became the “thaler.” 
The word in that form still sur- 
vives in Germany. 

When the thaler pasesd into the 
Netherlands its pronunciation was 
somewhat changed. There it was 
called the “daler.” Then it crossed 
to England, where, by use of the 
broad “a,” daler became ‘‘dollar.” 
Under this modified name and 
geographically transplanted, the 
Joachimsthaler of the count of 
Schlick has grown and prospered. 
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Whatever improves 


neighboring 


for can share with the residents of 
gratitude that should be felt 
in calling for 


council this week 


street improvement program.—Redwood City 


bune, July 31, 1931. 


communities. 


the 


there- 


one city benefiits 
This community 
Menlo P 
for the 


bids on 


ark the 
action of their 
a $40,000 


Tri- 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK 


THAT if every one just folded up and assur- 
ed the world that things were never going to be any 


better, 


the end of the world, so far as most of us are 


concerned, would be just around the corner. 


We hear a great deal these days about busi- 


ness turning the corner. 


our own corners and do our own turning, 
dividuals and as a nation. 
first man who ever made a 


If the 


told himself it couldn't 


would still be eating berries, herbs and products of | 


the soik instead of mpat. 
first use of fire, 
the tropical countries 

If the 


mankind still 


The fact is that we make 


stone 
be done, man 
[if fear had prevented the 


would inhabit 


man who invented the wheel had told | 


himself it was an impossible proposition, we would 
still be carrying on our backs everything we use. 


What every one needs today, 
doctor, 


man, preacher, teacher, 
seribe, iS more exercise. 
the kind one gets sitting 


every business 
lawyer, banker or 

By that we don’t mean 
around hollaring, but the | 


kind that nes always produced results in the past. | 


Hixereise of 


whatever God put between our ears and 
the exercise phic h comes from good hard work. 


We need Faith. How ca nanyone doubt the 
future of this country, or community, and still call 


himself a good American? 


If the country is going 


to the dogs either morally, physically or financially, 


a lot of us are going to be in tough shape. 


It is goes 


to the dogs, it will be our fault. 


THEY SAY 


Santa 


procure 


Our neighboring city of 
Clara has take n:teps to 


additional police protection. Last 


week we read that Campbell had 


taken decisive steps for more pro- 
tection even attempting to finance 
a@ police officer by popula subscrip- 
tion. It 


for Menlo Park to cut 


would indeed be foolish 


down on 
as is 
advocated by Menlo Park 
is no longer merely a suburb, it is 
a small city and needs the advant- 
ages that its inevitable growth 
make necessary. 


her police protections being 


some. 


The ceremony at San Francisco 
Monday in which the United States 
obtained the deeds to the air base 
land wa short, but some very per- 
tinent things were § said. One 
speaked said in effect, that San 
Francisco has a wonderful history, 
but it is not of that which we 
think. It is of her future. We 
believe that all of us would do bet- 
ter to think less about the past and 
more about the future Our com- 
munity is going ahead, just as the 
whole state is going ahead. We 
must plan for the future, and the 
needs of the hundreds of people 


_DR. MILES? 


who will come here to make their 
home during the next fow years. 
An outstanding example of a 
man who has refused to live in 
the past is Thomas Edison. He 
doesn’t say that our fathers got 
along all right with this or that, 
and why can’t we He is eternally | 
planning for something new, more 


advanced, something to make life 


easier and more _ pleasant. He 
thinks far ahead, as does Henry 
Ford and others who have con- 


tributed to the world’s progress. 
Somebody suggested that if the 
people of Menlo Park, particularly 
the parents would begin now to 
agitate a swimming pool for Wil- 
low Glen we might be able to have 
one in the course of a few years. | 
Many have said, “Wouldn’t it be| 
wonderful if we could have a swim | 
ming pool here? 


All of the education, all of the 
preaching and pleas have not serv- 
ed to reduce the automobile acci- 
dents. This year so far, the 
deaths have been in excess of last 
year. It is getting so that careful) 
people would rather leave the car 
in the garage on Sunday than to 
risk the lives of the family on the 
highways. 


Anti-Pain Pills 


When you are suffering 


HEADACHE 
and 
NEURALGIA 


Use Dr. Miles’ 
Anti - Pain Pills 
for prompt relief. 

Muscular Pains 


Functional Pains 
—even tho so 
severe that?-they 
are mistaken for 
Rheumatism, Sci- 
atica, Lumbago— 
arerelieved quick- 
ly by Dr. Miles’ 
)j| Anti-Pain Pills 

25 for 25 cents 


years. 


y) Get them at your drug store 


You want prompt relief, 

Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills relieve 
the pains for which we recommend 
them. They do not upset the stom- 
ach, cause constipation, or leave 
unpleasant after effects. 
and, A package in your medicine cab- 
inet, pocket, or handbag, means 
fewer aches and pains, greater en- | 
joyment, more efficient work, less 
loss of time. 

Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills have 
been used with success for thirty 


both as in- 


axe | 
probably | 


only 


| reau 
|from a 


Bargain Days for Foods 


wow is the time to buy canned | 
chain | 


ods. 3oth in the 
the voluntary chains and 


stores, 


the independent grocery stores| 
bare ains are being offered such| 
as will not be found again in a 


lone time. With the passing of} 
the present depression, prices are 
xpected to react to their former 


after, or ten years from now, as 
the day that they were. sealed 
|in the can. The only limit to 
their value as an investment is 
the limit of your storage space. 
| You can be‘sure that they will 
keep and that they will be con- 
sumed. There is no guess work 
| about either of these factors. 


lovels. And better times are ap-| 
pro ching day by day. | Stock Staple Foods Now 
The great difference between} 
d foods and practically any| It is the staple foods especially 
ther products is that they never} upon which you should stock up 
deteriorate, but will keep indef-|at the present bargain prices. 
initely. It would not occur to|Some of these are beans, corn, 
‘nyone to buy a dozen suits of| peas and tomatoes among the 
ciothes at once, no matter how | vegetables; apples. peaches, pears 
vy they were sold, as they|and pineapple among the fruits; 


li not keep and most 

moths. 

re just 
year 


d bheeome food for 
however 


ied foods, F 
ext vear, or th 


Mrs. E. J. McLouhglin and family 
are spending their vacation at San- 
a Cruz. 


Maurice Thomas, son of Mr. and 


| Mrs. A. E. Thomas, formelry of this 


city and now of Corvallis, Oregon, 


is here visiting with Bobbie Cooper. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Thompson of 
San Jose were iocal visitors Wen- 
desday evening. 


Little Jerry Bradley was in Menlo 
Park on Wednesday calling on his 
many friends. 


Menlo Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West held an interesting 
meeting last night, Mayor Harry 
Weeden presided. 


The Dutch Oven Bakery | 
Jean Hess proprietor, 
doughnuts in their window at 20 
cents per dozen. The card states 
that this enterprising firm will give 
absolutely free with each doughnut 
the hole in the center. 


Judge 
is advertising 


The little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ahlert of this city was attack 
by a viscious dog the fore part of 
the week and her back so badly 
that it was necessary to 
Gerlough to attend her. 


lacerated 
call Dr. 


The Ci'y Free Emplo: 
has an application for work 
woman with two small 
children. This party needs a jeb 
and will do any thing that will 
permit being home nights. Would 
like the care of children or similar 
work as she is not very strong. 
Any one knowing of a situation or} 
having one for this worthy party is 


ment Bu- 


| requested to phone 4131 and ask for 


the City Judge. 


of them | 


| ment 
| tention No, 31- 
|; adopted July 9, 1931, 
| office of the Clerk of said City, 


| tention, 
made to the 


cod fish, salmon, sardines and 
|tuna among the fish, and what- 
|ever specialties, meats and soups 


your faney dictates.* 


Jos. Veverka, local S. P. 
reports that he has been very 
this week attending to 
horses that are arriving daily for 


the Horse Show at the Circus Club. 


M. J. McCarthy, proprietor of the 


Menlo Grocery, has an unusually 
attractive window decoration this 
week. 
SSS — 
NOTICE INVITING SEALED 
PROPOSALS 


No. 31—6 


Pursuant to statute and to Reso- 


lution of the City Council of the City 
of Menlo Park ordering the work and 
Coun- 


directing this notice, said City 


{cil hereby invites sealed proposals or 
bids for doing the work and improve- | 


described in Resolution of In- 
and filed in the 
and 
31—8 


said Resolution of Intention No. 


| is hereby referred to for a description 


of said work 
grades to which 


and improvement, the 
it is to be done, a 


description of the district to be as-| 
sessed to pay the costs and expenses | 


thereof, the bonds to be issued upon 


the security of the unpaid assess- 
ments, 
contained in said Resolution 
specifications for 
work on file in the office of the 
of said City, 
with which 


Engineer in accordance 


said work shall be done. 


All proposals or 


companied by a check payable to the! 
of Menlo Park and certified by | 


City 


a responsible bank for an 


Which shail not be less than ten (10) | 


agent 
busy | 
the fine 


6 of the City Council, | 


and for all further particulars | 
of In- | 
Reference is hereby further | 
said | 
City | 


bids shall be ac- | 


| 
amount | 


. 


iH 
i 


the bidder and two sureties, who shall a 2 
tify. before an officer competent ss MADAM VEN DO 8 
justify, be |S HM g 
to administer an oath, 1 double the % 8 
. ] ind above all & Card Reader, Palmist, Meidum 8 
said amount, and nd ¢ 5 8 
; oO § 
penn Neate 3 ia shall be de- Hours 16 a.m.to10p.m 2&8 
Said proposals or pies — | ee 5 8 
lj - he lerk of the sal 1U) > 
Ase s ee ne re the hour of eight & Highway. Second House North % 
( og we a “9 M n Tuesday, the 2 of Valparaiso Avenue, Menlo % 
(8:00) o clot . ML, OF l ios : 
eleventh (11th lay of August, 1931, % Park 2 
id time being not less than ten (10) Srateleserm:ezasel0,8°8.820828, 8.082816 7a) 
sale e being n ae an 
days from the time of the first pul li TTT & 
r tl iotice, on 
‘ation and posting of this notice, : : 
which day and hour all proposals or OSBORN S SERVICE P 
bids received will be publicly ope ned STATION 
by said City Council. : REECE 
Dated: July 29, 1931. Tires and Tubes 
@ANNIE 1. KURTZ. GENERAL GAS AND OILS e & 


AND ALL EASTERN OILS 
Special Prices on Large Quantitie 
SAN BRUNO CALIF 
DOOOOCO MDOP SA DOSS 


of Menlo Park. 
Menlo Park 
last publica- 


Clerk of the City 
First publication in the 
Recorder July 31, 1931, 


tion August 7, 1931. 


_— ee 


ono 


There Is No Substitute 
fora Bank 


Accoumt 


Lan 


Today good old fashioned 


thrift is having an inning. 
Saving is in style again. P 8 
Saving yle again. Pur- 


chases are planned, buying for 


AMERICAN | 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


cash is popular. 


Individuals and families. are 
using a budget. 


ion is made to meet taxes, insurance 


it 


and montnly payments. 


yank book is being read. Compound 
interest is hard at work. | 


Make money work for you. Put part of | 


every pay check in a savings account in the 


MENLO PARK BRANCH 


ASIPRICAN LRusr 
pile Bs . 
Since 1854 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


moma ese 
. aaaeanty Yad 


Ay hale p 


p ie, 
“rib roast, 
and ve -Gelables 


per cent of the aggregate of the pro- | 


posal, or by a bond for the 


amount and so payable, signed by | 


Keep 
CEP LH 
/ 


Pcol, by 


TELEPHONE! 
.. il ouly Seconds lo 


WACATION 
AN oD 


Tue PACiFICc TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


said 


Cooked ssnbiaealiaaillis 
with the Electric Range 


‘ , 
T doesn’t mak 


any difference to the electric range what food you 


put in its oven. It is simple and easy to have perfect cooking every 


time and to have it automati call 


In cooking appli pie electr Sealy you set the oven temperature control 


c > pes a eioiexe cntaris 
to 250 degrees and forget about the pie until the baking time is up. 


Tereoois naa Kamae ty ees at : : 
nm cooking a roast with vegetables, you have still more freedom. You 

eS yee AN ee we : \ C 
can place the food in the e lunch if you like. At four o'clock 


} ty ten “t Pe : 
the electricity turns on, the thermostat automatically keeps the 


oven heat just right. At six o'clock the electricity turns off. When 

| —aUreturn home: simnic fake ke ee, : 

| you Teturn home, simply take the food from the oven—hot—-and 
deliciously done. 

laerniiaiona Wintenie cleat omic Gus qiics 

Electric cooking 1S clean. As for speed, the oven heats up to 400 de- 7 

grees in 9 to 11 minutes. New preteens cooking 


id And the electric range is economical—the 
cost of electricity averages 1c a meal per person. 


r 


elements are faster— 


as fast as you'd want tl 


m 


At Gees OOS a 
A few dollars down and a few dollars a month places an electric range 


in your kitck ) 
i you tchen. Come into our office and see the electric range. 


LOCAL DEALERS SELL ELECTRIC RANGES 


| Cook with 
Electricity 


..t the 


modern way 


Yd 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY a 


P- *GS- and FF. 


Owned - hn Managed 
by Californians- 


a 
a » 


Pan 


184-831 
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Supervisors Asked To —_‘|Neices Of E. E. Quayle 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, CITY OF MENLO PARK 
For the Period Commencing May 1, 1930 
and 
Ending June 30, 1931. 
STATEMENT OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


GENERAL FUND. 


REVENUES: 
Taxes collected by 
Business Licenses 


San Mateo County 


Aid Bridge Widenirg 


Letiers asking co-operation in| 
widening Middlefield road bridge, | 


just south of Menlo Park, were re- | 
| wood High School] Festival,’ South- 


ceived thi; week by members of the 
San Mateo county board of subver- 
visors from a cammittee represent- 


ing the Palo Alto City council and | 
The San |} 
to allow! 


chamber of commerce. 
Mateo board is asked 


$5000 fo widening of the birdge, 


which will be a “presing necessity | 


shortly with the establishment f 


the U. S. Naval air base at Sunny-| 


vale.” 

The Santa Clara county beard 
supervisors is expected to bear 
part of the cost. 


fo - 


The communication to the San} 
Mateo board said: 
“Middlefield road ha salways 


been a turnk highway through the 
buth Peninsula region, and neither 
Fl Camino Réal nor the Bayshore 
highway will change its status 


|Time simply will bring more travel 


to each highway. It is to be short- 
ly one of the main roads between 
Redwoed City and Sunnyvale base. 
“Today Middlefield road bridge 
is a hazard that has already cost 
life end limb. It is much too nar- 
row end situated on a curve. The 
presen’ bridge was built ointly by 
San Meteo and Santa Clara coun- 
ties, and its improvement at ‘his 
t'me is an inter-county matter. 
“Plans have been drawn for the 
widening of the Middlefield road 
wiening g® the Middlefield road 
bridge so as to eliminate the pres- 


}ent dangerous bottleneck at an ap- 


|congestion hazards at the 


proximate cost of $15,000 for a per- 


;manent, long-time improvement. 


“Wor kon the Middlefield road 


| bridge should be started as quickly 


as posible. Traffic on this highway 
is already increasing at a notice- 
able rate as the Bayshore highway 


lis extended south, and with early 


commencement of work at Sunny- 
vale will come further increase in 


| traffic with consequent increase in 


bridge. 


| Removal of this danger at an early 


| date will provide a safe, quick ar- 
| terial route between Sunnyvale base 


and San Mateo’s seat at 
Redwood City. 


“It is proposed that each county 


county 


| assume $5000 of the costs of this 


Dog Licenses 278.5 
Building Permits 645.05 
Court Fines 3,618.00 
Rent—Library and Sanitary Board 110.00 
Interest on Bank Balances E 210.53 
County Apportionment of Taxes on Stocks and 
Bonds 9.66 
Sale of Motorcycle 75.00 
Confiiscated Evidence ’ Prey 60.94 
Refund of Insurance and Incidental Expenses 243.11 
Total Revenues . Reon ert amr aye ar ae $20,030.66 
EXPENDITURES FOR GENERAL GOVERNMENT: 
City Council— 
Audit Fee Se eeece ake $100.00 
Refund Weed Ordinance Taxes...... .............- 21.01 
Refund Business Licenses 12.00 $133.01 
City Clerk— 
Salary ...$700.00 
Exira Compensation “3 10.75 
Contingent Fund Soren Pee patent ets bY, 
Stationery and Office Supplies...... ... 235.88 1,071.63 
City Court— 
Salary of Judge ...$713.33 
Stationery 30.75 
One Desk 25.00 769.08 
City Treasurer— 
Salary ; Soaps eee LOU 
Rental of Safe Deposit Vault............. 9.00 219.00 
City Attorney 
Salary aioe Te ey wpertedy Pane ..$1,050.00 | 
RISURUIGHOEY? ooo. cela sees oe ei eto 10.00 | 
Rativation: FLEpOrts) orciccecsesscecennesceee 23.25 
Special Services opening Live Oak Avenue 75.00 1,158.25 
City Engineer— 
Fees for Building Inspection ..........................$199.78 ‘ 
tationery and Supplies . 5.94 205.72 
City Planning Commission. ................ 1.75 
Street Lighting 1,216.60 
Buildings— 
Rent of City Hall $490.00 
Salary of Janitor 210.00 
Light, Heat and Water 50.13 
Lunber and Labor—Office . 34.07 784.20 
Miscellaneous— 
Printing and Publication of Ordinances $1,475.10 
Insurance 835.48 
Telephone : = 171.12 
Gas Burner for Stove 23.85 
Posting Notices “is 151.12 
Dog License Tags .......... 10.68 2,667.35 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT $8,226.59 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROTECTION TO PERSON AND 
PROPERTY: 
Police Department-— 
Salaries $6,855.00 


Gasoline, Oil, Repairs, etc. 


|ple of this city 
| many use that road in going to and 


| of life on the 


| report of a 
| whole 


; Or more 


| bridge improvement. Will you 
please bear this project in mind 
|for inclusion in the San Mateo 


county budget?” 

The widening of this bridge will 
be greatly appreciated by the peo- 
and vicinity as 


returning from Palo Alto to avoid 
the heavy traffic on El Camino 


| Real. 


a 


Elephants Are Clannish 
One of the remarkable features 
African veldt is the 
family existence of ele- 
The crash of a heavy rifle 
hunter will cause a 
herd to flee, but if one is 
wounded and trumpets lustily, two 
frem the herd will come 
to its assistance, If the wounded 


elannish 
phants. 


| one is down the others will try to 


. 1,034.68 
Wontingernt: Huma -ekees cc csedeese kaees sieves seateees 150.00 | 
Motorcycle Purchased) x62 icc srcaccescecseceapeerers= 220.00 
Automobile Purchased 348.20 
SPAN (G9 015) le egret ations coveniie peatly Air Reyne pore: 21.18 
MIOCTOR IGCS! okie ieasjsnatecactonysaceosuueranatons 57.75 8,686.81 
Pound— 
BXGLIPNONIESTN SS) TU CES osc caeeantescetensvcanmecreeanensa i 54.00 
TOTAL FOR PROTECTION TO 
PERSON AND PROPERTY ....-....-.-. $8,737.81 


EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH CONSERVATION AND 
SANITATION 


Medical Supplies .......c..c:sssss-- 100.00 | 


| attack 


GRAND TOTAL OF ALL EXPENDITURES... .....$17,064.40 
EXCESS OF REVENUES OVER EXPENDITURES ......................$ 2,966.26 
DEDUCT: General Fund Overdraft as at May 1, 1930, 

per books ... 


607.41 | 


BALANCE IN GENERAL FUND AS AT JUNE 30,’ 1931 
PER BOOKS SisetstssnndadsensiceoSaaetecestta ade nes taumrcaaessanansacnessnend¥ saya ereicrs $ 2,358.85 


STREET IMPROVEMENT FUND 


REVENUES: 
Fines—Violation of State Motor Vehicle Act ........ $4,525.50 
EXPENDITURES: 
Wraintenance, Of \Streeuss inc. cae cpocase rennet repens ety $ 502.80 
Engineering Services, Geo. A. Kneese ...-....-.....-.-.--..- 1,875.75 
Steet SWCD co ciie vs kisim napetaicsem east eet eee 305.00 
FReMOVAl Of LYCOS: secccicceecnsece-- 22 esageenncnas paneer 10.25 | 
Traffic Signs ............... sh Th gh. ee, Seed Pee eas 108.00 | 
Salary Police Officer—School Traffic ........-..-..-... 1,053.29 
Litigation ReEPOrts  ...-.-.-.-.--.----se--csesesseeeeetrsereesetesceeeeteenees 40.00 
Publication Street Work 2s pages sieas at epeaeiaan Seats 194.00 
Refund Traffic Fine to Atherton ......---.1.---.e sees 10.00 | 
. a 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES ..............-..---- Pern errnts Aor $4,099.09 | 
EXCESS OF REVENUES OVER EXPENDITURES 426.41 
ADD: Street Improvement Fund Balance as at May 
Ste COBO PEP VBOOKS. oei.-c2s0¢-d--o teeters 6,546.80 | 
BALANCE IN STREET IMPROVEMENT 
FUND AT JUNE 30, 1931 .-...--....-<jgp-----nceee-cciecceesseseenee $6,973.21 | 


FUND BALANCES 
GENERAL FUND: 

Summarizing the General Fund revenues and expenditures for 
the period from May 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, gives the following re- 
sults: 

Overdraft aS at May 1, 1930 0.00.0... cece deeeeeeeneetteees $ 607.41 


| a broken 


| 
| 


lift it with their tusks. If it has 
shoulder which prevents 
walking, tWo of its companions will 
support it one on each side. If 
the hunter follows the first bullet 
with a seeund, killing one, the rest 
of the herd will instinctively run 
to cover, 


Provide for the Birds 
Pheasants and other birds do not 
melons, tomatoes and ber- 
ries because they have a partic 
liking for them, but because fruits 
and vegetables contain water which 
slakes their thirst, California game 
officials have discovered, It is not 
necessary to use rifle or shotgun to 
keep the birds away from fruit and 
yegetable crops if containers with 
water are placed at ccnvenient 


yy 
Mat 


| points where pheasants and other 
| feathered 


found in 


report, 


species are 
the officials 


abundance, 
Income Is Service 

The income of our capital Is 

simply that which it does for us. 

Whether it brings us money or 


other return does not matter; the 
fiow of its services is its income. 
pee UE MRE Vee Le 


Net Total ......--... 


Balance as at June 30, 1931 


STREET IMPROVEMENT FUND: 


Dated: July 15, 1931. 


| Prize 


| Expenditures May 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931 ...... 


Are Honored In England 


Mrs. E. E. Quayle 
ceived from England 


newspapers des 


recently re- 
pictures and 
the “Brent 


nt- 


ribing 


; port, which included a long ac- 
count of the school’s new private 
Chavel, The Prize Distribution, 


Bazaar and Speech Day. 

At the concert on the latter day 
Jeen played a v-olin solo and also 
an obligato, and her sister, Betty, 
piano forte selections. 

At the Prize Distribution, Jean 
received the much coveted V Form 
from the Dean of Chester 
presented the prizes and 

gained the Junior Music 
and now in addition, news 

this week that Jean—who 
ha salready passed with distinct- 
ion former examfmations of the 


who 
Betty 
prize, 
comes 


+ Royal Academy and Royal College! ant, 


of Music, has now _ successfully} 
passed “The Rudiments of Music” | 
examination with high marke. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Quayle are more} 
than pleased at the success of their | 
neices. Jean has many friends in| 
Menlo Park where she resided for 
some years, 'bafore returning to 
England to complete her education. | 
——9—_—_—_—_ 


Wife’s Idea Concerning 
Her Husband’s Ancestry 


Tracing back one’s ancestry has 
disclosed the fact that nearly ev- 
ery one has descended from some 
branch of royalty, The Los An- 
geles man proved no exception and | 
it gave hima great kick. His wife, 
however, was much more interested | 
in the fact that she was a scion of | 
United States Steel, and when her 
husband announced that he was a | 
true descendant of an _ English | 
duke, she didn’t bat an eyelash. 

“And [m= sure,” chortled the 
hushand hopefully, “that if I go 
back a little farther, I'll find a king 
among my ancestors.” 


Saioinierecelararareresarerermsncotesm: 


“Neally,” remarked his wife sar- 
enstieally, “I feel quite sure that 
if you go back far enough, yew')) 


run across Ananias,” 


Stage Realism 

“Richard IIT’ contains 

the most dangerous 
Shakespearean 
columnist 


roles in the 
repertory, writes @ 
in the Manchester (Mng- 


Innd) Guardian. Jn-the duel be- 
tween Richard and Richmond the 
audience expects a_ realistic bat- 
tle, and generally gets it, for the |, 
part of the king is one in which 
actors who really can fence well 


delight to show their skill. Edmund 


Kean more than once overplayed 
the part and badly wounded his 
opponent, while of Barry Sullivan 


in the role of Richard it was said 
that whether or not there was six 
Richmonds in the field there were 
sure to be one or two in the hospital. 
Sullivan’s unluckiest victim was 
Henry Sinclair, who, as Richmond, 
lost an eye at the Drury Lane Bos- 
worth half a century &go, 


Long Acquaintance 

Bobby Joe was playing in the 
front yard one day when the next- 
door neighbor stopped to talk to 
her. | 

Knowing that she 
relatives who were 
neighborhood, he 
the young lady on 
her aunt. 

“Oh, no,” replied Bobby 
“that’s my grandmother.” 

“But can’t be old enough to 
be your grandmother! Are you sure 
about that?” 


was visiting 
new to the 
asked whether 
the porch was | 


Joe, 


she 


With a nod Bobby Joe resumed | 


her play, settling the question with, 
“Oh, yes, she’s my grandmother. | 
I know, ’cause I’ye known her for | 
a long, long time.” 


Menlo Park Masonic Lodge will} 
hold its regular stated meeting this 
evening in Masonic Hall, corner of | 
El Camino Real and Santa Cruz 
avenue. 


Rev. W. L. Bone and son, Eugene, | 
are in Oregon, where it is reported 
they will attend the wedding of 
M'‘ss Zita Thomas. | 


SRO | 
x} PHONE M. P. 4722 


D DR. J. ROSS HARDY 
2 DENTIST 
c Examination Free 


© Artino Building Menlo Park 


Preseiaieresereseleseieimieieteteraretsieresese a 
; Revenues May 1, 1930, to June 30, 1981...... 


20,030.66 


...$19,423.25 
17,064.40 


A summary of the Street Improvement Fund operations from 
May 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, shows: 
| Fund Balance as at May 1, 1930 .....-.-.-..-- ERE eter ers $ 6,546.80 
Revenues May 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931 —.......W..... 4,525.50 
Total ........ Rc et 2 231 sas ses eae aceeee nes erar’ $11,072.30 
Expenditures May 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931 ........ $4,099.09 
Balance as at June 30, 1931 ~.....0.........--.....------ $ 6,973.21 
GRAND TOTAL OF BOTH FUNDS ...................-- $9,332.06 


FANNIE I. KURTZ, 
City Clerk o fthe City of Menlo Park. 
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Santa Barbara To Hold =| SSeS 


Celebration Aug. 27-29) umtitiin®snaxcir. 


Candies, Stationery an dSc. 
August 7.—Re-| Supplies 
|Easton Avenue, near Sylvan 


| 
} 
i San Brun 
California’s earliest era, the 8th/ 


Santa Barbara, 


viving all the colorful splendor of 


preceretereinretatacarmiataierarecerecesecereced 
annual “Old Spanish Days thet estas 
Santa Barbara, August 27-29, will Ger neermrn ey ee ee ae 
bring thousands of visitors to the | 86 t y 
“road of romance’—California’s | § a y 0 ul n g 
MISSION TRAILS. ig 
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Eiaged in a setting redolent of 8 Eat More Squabs 


MENLO PARK 
Phone P. A. 5379 


Friday afternoon, August 28, 
on the lawns of Santa Barbara’s 
famous County Court House. 
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this remarkable celebration will be|& s 
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rations is year. standing | 2 % 
vations this year Outstandin |S ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT #& 
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California Pageant” by the Com- 5 Elite Market, Palo Alto B 
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it is still summer, but the 
months roll by fast. 

Now is the time to select 
your Xmas Greeting Cards 
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Lowest fares 
ever fora 


FEATHER 
BRRW EEG 
VACATION 


Deeply-wooded mountains, fragrant ing site 


Route 


; to the most luxurious hotels. 


ood throughout 


r bl T fares, 2 

creen meadows and bluest of biue And new low fares, ¢ 
Sierra lakes—all yours on one Feather the vacation season, that are without 

Sierra la F 

River vacation! a precedent on this great scenic route. 
i 3 id Jet pla 10% let send i sing 
Swimmine, golf, tennis, riding and Better plan now—liet u nd illus 
fishing —enjoyed in the famous set- trated descriptive folders and rates for 


} >) 2 . 2; 23 oad 
tings that were chosen for many ol vour choice of 30 Feather River vaca- 


tions. Just mail the coupon or *phone 


us your address. 


your favorite “ movies.’ 


Every living facility from free camp- 


ip through Railway Express eres 


s available at Western Pacific stations 


ESTERN PACIFIC 


SACRAMENTO NORTHERN — TIDEW ATER SOUTHERN 


| 

| et ee een ee es a ee ee ee Ba A 

F. R. KANE, General Agent, Western Pacific, 63-4 Market Street, San Francisco. (SU tter 1651) 
Yes, send me your Feather River vacation folders. 
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FLATHORNS’ TROUBLES 


TD dew I underst: 
that Flathor » Moose, is 


having troubles?” asked Buster Bear 
lof Honker the Goose, who | just 
come from Great 


| of the North to the pond of Paddy 


you to 


say 


down the 


the Beaver in the Green Forest. 
Honker nodded. “I see your ears 
are just as good as ever they were,” 
said he “That is what I said 
Flathorns is «having troubles a- 
plenty. At least he was when 1 
was on my way here. [It seems 


queer that such a big fellow as he 
should have anything to worry 
about, but when I last saw him he 
| was so worried that he was think- 
ing of leaving all his favorite places 
| pecause he didn’t feel that they 
| were quite safe any longer. 

“Why not?” demanded Peter Rab- 
bit, his eyes round with curiosity 
and his long ears standing straight 
| up with interest. “Is he afraid of 
traps?” 

Buster Bear, Honker, Paddy the 
| Beaver, Prickly Porky and Jumper 


| the Hare laughed right out. “What 
do you think Flathorns is like?” 
j asked Honker. 


“T haven't the least idea,” replied 
Peter quite frankly. “You said he 
is big, but so is Buster, and he is 
afraid of traps. I don’t see anything 
to laugh at.” 


Here is an up-to-date young lady 
wearing a lovely dress of recent de- 
sign. It is an evening frock of 
white lace set off by narrow bands 


of brown fur and is especially be- “There isn’t,” replied 3uster 
coming for the girl in her later kindly. “It just struck me as 
"teens. | funny to think of anyone setting 

O— traps for old Flathorns, but as 


Selolololeletetetettetetetefetetoteteteeeetete | you've never seen him, of course 


“Litfle Stories 
fr Bedtime“ 
Thornton W. 757, 


Woods | 


Pagers ve Hs ZA, 

AAA SA, 
lever. “Are you afraid of him?” he 
asked innocently, staring very hard 


couldn't 


anyone ex- 


for he 


sing afraid of 


cepting a hunter with a terrible 
} gun, 

“Well,” replied Buster, slowly, 
| with a funny look on his face. “I— 
I—that is, Flathorns and I never 
| have quarreled.” 
| Prickly Porky chuckled. “Come, 
Buster,” said he, “own up that you 
always have kept out of the way 
of old Flathorns. You know per- 


|“Are You Afraid of Him?” 


Asked Innocently. 


He 


he isn’t afraid of 
you, and that you wouldn’t face 
those big horns of his and those 
sharp-edged hoofs of his for any- 


| fectly well that 


“Ile is,’ spoke up Jumper the 
Hare. “You have seen the horse} 
| that Farmer Brown’s boy drives in | 


tha 


magin } horns you ever saw,” 
amagine | 


puzzled lvok on his face. “But; 
is isn’t telling me what Flathorns 
”" he interrupted. “He must 
hig indeed if Buster Bear 


Great Sprinter 


be 
is afra—I mean respects him so | 
much.” 


very 


the cornfield.” | 
Peter nodded. “Is he as big as 

7’ he asked, looking as if he} 
couldn’t quite believe such a thing. 

Jumper nodded in his turn. “And 
on head he has the biggest | 
said he. “You 
Flathorns is ecvousin to Light- | 
foot, the Deer, only ever so much 
bigger. He is the biggest of all} § 
the family, and his horns are flat- | 
tened instead of being round like | 
Lightfoot’s.” 

“If he is so big as all 
don’t see what troubles 
have,” declared Peter. 

“Hunters,” declared Honker. | § 
“They hunt for those big horns of 
his, though what they want of them 
I can't understand. They hide at | 
the places where old Flathorns 
goes to drink and try to shoot him. 


his 


see, 


that 1 
he can 


URDERWEOD 
KUN SEA WODE 


They steal along behind him Frank Wykoff, sprinter supreme 
through the woods. They imitate | of the Les Angeles A. C., photo- 


the voice of Mrs. Flathorns, and try 
to call him to where they are hid- 
ing so that they can shoot him, just 
as they imitate the calls of my 
friends and try to kill me. It| during the day. He has not been 
seems to me that is the meanest of | beaten this year. 
all the mean ways. None but men OO 
folks ever do anything so unfair 
as that. Oh, yes, big as he is, old 
Flathorns has his troubles. He 
doesn’t feel safe a minute, but once 
in a while he gets even. He did 
a few days before I left to come 
south.” 

“Tell us about it!” cried Peter. 

(© by J. G. Lloyd.) —WNU Service, 


graphed after winning the 100-yard 
dash at the national A. A. U. cham- 
pionship at Lincoln, Neb., tying the 
world’s record of 9.5 three times 


Your Home and You 


© ot 
By Betsy Callister 


Explaining Ghosts 
It is said by some that the haunt- 
ing of ruins by ghosts, which ap- 
pears to have been a universal su- | 
perstition in ancient times, was 
due to the belief that a ghost pre- 


BETWEEN MEALS 


UROPEANS usually eat more 
meals a day than we do, but 
Americans have won for them- 
selves the reputation of eating be- 


% % | you wouldn’t understand. He’s big- | thing in the world.” ferred a house to haunt if it could - : 

. hy vga - : A . Fi 4 als. The American can 
= THE GOING 3 ger than me. He’s the biggest of “Plathorns and I never inter-| obtain one, and that it selected a ihe napa ee: the ie 
Ks TOERS * | all the people who live in the Great | fere with each other,” replied Bus- deserted or ruined habitation be-; Hah swomen ean eat. bread and hab 
% | Woods.” ter with a great deal of dignity. eause there were no longer amulets aS sapien : 

% ™ ' 3 4 R 3 : ter sandwiches and tea every after- 
of ——— * Peter’s eyes opened wider than Peter had listened to all this with! or charms to keep it out. noon at four and then be ready for 

¥ an b 
z By DOUGLAS MALLOCH % = dinner at seven or half past, while 
Sette don eedeh teteto dotted setetsodegetegeetetetentesedetegeledenoeoesedenfneoedestnoeletetnteeletetntsededebboeedsteetnbetebele deeb dete soi eed the English woman can be justifi- 

a 4 | ably amazed at American motor- 
_— day has need of many a]. O S : 2 S Pl . d % | ists who stop for ice cream in the 
deed, cy Here Is ne of octety $ ummer ay gl oundas * | course of a morning motor ride. 
fab rc)" ac lee ores PG " fa hl . * id 
The world has duties great and eotefenteoesteofeofevteofeofecfeofeeofeoenteofeodetesfeogeeofeodederteoe oeafeoestesfetestentesdsesteofoesteafenteoestenfendebeeodeodesioteodetestetestere eoeofeoleteoteoteteteteotetentents The habit of eating between 


small, 
There is not one, if promptly done, 
That does not belp, and help us 
all. 
But there are some to whom they 
come 
Who try to make a virtue, too. 
Of dreams they dream, of things 
they scheme, 
The things that thy are going to 
do, 


They promptly tell how wisely, well, 
They mean to live some later day, 

But every task that life may ask 
Is ours to do, and right away. 


They like to boast of things al- 
most, 

The work they never carry 
through, 


Things partly done, or not begun, 
The things that they are going 
to do. 


Yet things unmade and things de- 
layed 
Are not a virtue, but a sin. 
There is no worth in things of 
earth 
We talk about, but not begin, 
And, at the least, when life is past, 
And heaven strikes the balance. 
too, 
The things we did will all be hid 
By things that we were going to 
do. 


‘©. 1931. Douglas Malloch.,—WNU Service 
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Mothier’s Cook Book 


SUPERSTITIOl J He is indeed rich and enjoys the 
fruits of his riches who summer 
e * 2 ST IE e e _ and winter forever can find delight 


in his thoughts.—Henry D. 


Thoreau 


| HOT WEATHER EATING 


own 


URING the hot sultry days of 
midsummer and early autumn 
| the less of heat producing foods 
' we eat, the cooler and more serene 
we will be, both physically and 


We need some to keep 
ordinary ac- 


| and energy. 
us pepped up for the 


| tivities, but it is safe to cut down 
on the heat producing foods. Vita- 
mins we need, and so we should 


eat freely of fruits and green veg 
etables, serve cooling drinks and 
| keep the body as tranquil as pos- 
sible, 

Children who don’t like milk will 


irresistible, 


to be 
i; well as those older. 

| A fresh, tasty sandwich with a 
| cool drink of fruit juice or milk in 
various forins is a lunch whieh will 


I! . 


[a —! 


SHE HAS HEARD THAT— 


if ‘you wre about to put the | Sustain and soothe the tired and 
skidoo broom to the poor homeless heated body on. a hot day. The 
cat that is asking for mercy or | FAR SHOPERRE ADE CCERE San! FERS 
milk—stop, girlie, bad tuck will | ~ same eat a sl Sal i 
park on your stoop, especially if | 
kitty is black. | 


(©. 1931. McClure Newspaper Syndicate.) 


=Wi= 
Old Gardener 


Rock gardeners searching for 
choice plants should not overlook 
the lilies for there are several low- 
growing kinds that are perfectly at 
home in such gardens. One of the | 
best is the Siberian coral lily, which 
rarely exceeds a height of two feet 
and has lovely deep scarlet, although | 
very small flowers. Groups of the } 
Klegans lily, particularly the | 
dwarf variety, Prince of Orange, | 
are excellent in the rock garden, 
and Lillum concolor is so hardy 
that it will thrive in Canada. These 
lilies should be planted the com- 
ing autumn. 

(Copyright.) -WNU Service. 


“Golf is great for health,” says 


Flippant Flo. “You can see for 
yourself how strong and sturdy the 
caddies are.” 


HIS photograph taken from an airplane gives 
Long Island, one of the favorite resorts of society folk of New York and vicinity. 


mentally. Calories produce fat, heat | 


| often take it in the form of malt-: 
led milk chocolate, if straw are 
| used. The combination of siraws 


| and foam on the top of a glass seem | 
to the youth as | 


quently be stirred to action by the 
sight of ice-cold dessert. 
Boiled Chocolate Dessert. 

Seald ene pint of milk with four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one ta- 
blespoonful of cornstarch, and one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook twenty minutes over hot wa- 
ter. Add one-half ounce of bitter 
chocolate melted, two beaten egg 
yolks, cook until the mixture coats 
the spoon, Chill, strain and add 
flavoring of one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla or a pinch of cinnamon. Set 
in a cold place to chill and serve 
with whipped cream. 
Macaroon and Chocolate Pudding. 

Dissolve one tablespoonful of gel- 
atin in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and stir until dissolved in 


Nutty NATURAL 
History 


* BY HUGH HUTTON 


| | Nua We 


THE WISCONSIN POTTLE 


Ps strange 
inhabits the shores of 
Michigan 


north of Milwaukee and 
| causes the farmers endless trouble 
by raiding the banana orchards be- 
eause of 
skins. Its mischievous nature is 
somewhat overbalanced by its 
| ability to lay ham omelets instead 
| of eggs, and if fed sufficient pret- 
zels it can be induced to let the ba- 
nanas alone. 

A walnut and filbert again prove 
useful in making up the body and 
head of the pottle. Cloves for feet, 
a toothpick tail, split navy beans 
for eyes, and a popcorn nose do for 
the rest. The horns are also cloves, 
and everything is stuck together 
| with chewing gum. 


(© Metropolitan Newspaper Service.) 
(WNU Service.) 


four-legged biped 


Lake | 


its fondness for banana |} 


| The experiment 


an excellent view of the Beach club at Southampton, 


; placed on the arms 


meals is usually acquired in child- 
hood and in many cases is due to 
insuflicient or inadequate provision 
at regular meals. Some chiidren 
erave between meals as a result of 
sheer boredom. ‘The child whose 
vacation hours are occupied with 
congenial tasks or absorbing games 
will go from breakfast until lunch 
time without thinking about food. 
The child with nothing to do is 
pretty sure to appear in the kitch- 
en by ten or eleven asking for 
bread and jelly, a piece of cake or 
something else that is sure to take 
off the edge of his midday appe- 
tite. 

Doctors usually insist that for 
the child over five or six three 
meals a day are adequate—insist- 
ing on no between meals. Actually 
three meals a day frequently fail 
to satisfy. When this is the case 
a definitely arranged snack at ten 
in the morning or a regular four 
o'clock “tea’—consisting of bread 
and butter and milk or fruit juice 
—is far better than between meals 
taken at random. 


(©. 1931. McClure Newspaper Syndicate.» 
(WNU Service.) 
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UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD! 


Fete eT 


WELCOME TO CHICAGO 


one-fourth cupful of boiling water. 
When cold add to one pint of cream 
whipped. Divide the mixture into | 
two parts and in one-half stir in 
one-fourth pound of sweet choco- 
late grated and in the other half 
six macaroons, broken in bits. Put 
into a dish in layers and set in 
the refrigerator for several hours 
to chill and harden. 


_ a 


Quick Mayonnaise. 


Into a deep quart bow! break one 
egg, add one cupful of vegetable 
oil, one tablespoonful of sugar and 
a teaspoonful of salt mixed with a 
half teaspoonful of mustard. Do 
not stir or mix. Add one-fourth 
of a cupful of vinegar. In a sauce- 
pan measure two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and cornstarch, add one cup- 
ful of water, cool or lukewarm, stir 
well and set over the heat to cook 
until smooth and_ thick. Remove 
from the fire and pour at once into 
the mixture in the bowl and begin 


Mayor Cermak of Chicago has 
appointed George D. Gaw official 


to mix slowly with a dover egg | greeter to the city, or commission- 
| beater. Continue beating until the | &? of hospitality. Mr. Gaw has been 
oil mixture is well blended, then equipped with a wilite automobile 


and a guard of two motor cycle po- 
licemen and welcomes all impor- 
tant visitors to the city. 


put in a jar, keep covered in a cool 
place. 
(© 1981. Western Newspabher Union.» 


“Branding” Babies Ends Mix-Ups 


cmb through 
the ultra violet 
ray, has discovered 
a meuns of safe 
guarding the iden 
tity of new-born 
babies and it was 
tried for the first 
time when the ini 
tials of two bab) 
girls were “burned,” 


by means of the 
ray, upon their 


thighs immediately 
after their birth 


was performed at 
the Shore’ Road 
hospital in Brook- 
lyn, where the ini- 
tials also were 


of the babies 
mothers to make 
doubly certain that 
there would be no 
mix-up in the identity of the babies and so avoid much confusion. 

The rays of a large violet ray machine are directed upon a tin disk 
in which have been cut the proper initials, which is placed against 
the baby’s thigh. It requires four minutes to bring out the identification 
marks, which remain for ten days. 

The illustration shows Nurse Therese Marc-Aureie “branding” Baby 
Irma Wagenfeld, daughter of Mrs. Jeanette Wagenfeld, who is loaking on. 


! Machines That Are 
Almost Human 


By E.C. TAYLOR 


The Invisible Policeman 
ECENTLY in New York city a 
&50 bill was offered to any per- 
could pick it up without 

an invisible policeman to 

alarm. No one got the 


son who 
causing 
sound an 
$50. 
The invisible policeman on guard 
was an unseen ray. It was set up 
at a meeting of the New York Il- 
luminating Engineering society in 
the Westinghouse Lamp company. 
The bill was put in @ five-foot 
safe with the door closed but un- 
locked. Somewhere athwart the 
safe, probably across the door, an 
ultra-violet ray of light was placed. 
The ray could not be seer It 


| was harmless; it could not be felt 


’ 


| by the human touch, 


| electric 


The ray “shone” upon a photo- 
eye some distance away. 
Anyone attempting to take the $50 
bill from the safe would interrupt 
the ray, thereby casting an unseen 
“shadow” apo. the electric eye. 
Thereupon the eye would loudly 


|ring a burglar alarm. 


“With these rays,’ said Mr. Me- 
Coy, “it is possible for jewelers, 
bankers and other custodians to 


|add greatly to the security of their 


valuables. It can be made impos- 
sible for an intruder to move about 
without detection, as the rays can 
be placed at various angles in a 
room. They may operate a tear 
gas barrage, or set off a silent alarm. 
They can be projected far enough 
to protect the entire mouth of a 
harbor in war time with a warn- 
ing signal belt.” 

One of these invisible policemen 
now stands at a gate in Spring- 
field, Mass. and counts automo- 
biles as they pass on the adjoining 
road. The robot has no physical 
eontact with the passing automo- 
biles. No wires stretch across the 
road to flash a signal when a car 
passes, 

The unseen ray of light is used. 
When an automobile passes, it 


| breaks the ray, and the mechanism 


within the robot adds another to 
the total of the cars that have 
passed. 

This new “black light” is being 
used more and more extensively 
to expose fraud. It can disclose 
forgeries and counterfeit money. It 
has been used even to trap bootleg- 
gers. The makers of industrial al- 
cohol ean put a very small dose of 
fluorescent dye in their alcohol, and 
the dye will “shine’ when the un- 
seen ray is directed on it, no mat- 
ter how much the bootlegger had 
“eooked” or otherwise tried to 


| disguise his product. 


A new “fever tube” giving off 
rays similar to this, developed in 
the radio research laboratory of 
of the General Electric company at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has aroused in 
the mind of its inventor, Dr. W. R. 
Whitney, director of the labora- 
tory, the thought that radio may 
eventually be used to heat the 
roomers instead of the room. 

It may be possible, he holds, by 
using an adaptation of the fever 
tube to supply heat to the occu- 
pants of homes and office buildings 
instead of heating the homes or 
buildings themselves. We _ heat 
thousands of cubic feet 0. space, 
he says merely to keep the body 
warm. Maintain sufficient heat in 
the person instead of an excess of 
steam in radiators. 


Doctor Whitney’s fever tube 
sends off unseen rays of heat that 
are absorbed by the body upon 
which they are directed, but which 
are not felt in the sense of being 
hot to the touch. 


His suggestion is that nis device 
might be placed in the walls of a 
room, the rays directed across the 
path of greatest activity, and then, 
with windows open, no furnace in 
the cellar and no radiators to look 
after, the inhabitants would be 
comfortably warm. 


Scientists are making wide use 
of these unseen rays and variations 
of it. 

A weird light has been produced 
that causes moving objects to slow 
down or appear still. This light, re- 
sembling a huge flash light, turned 
on a whirling electric fan, caused 
it to look as though the blades 
were at rest. 

Engineers have used this to find 
out what caused erosion on the 
tips of airplane propellers during a 
rain. The “light” made it possible 
to see the cracks forming in the 
blades when artificial rain was 
turned on when they were in mo- 
tion, and this showed how to pro- 
tect propellers against this. 

(©. 1931. Western Newspaper Union.) 


Judge’s Black Cap 


The custom of a judge donning a 
black cap—really a square piece of 
black cloth—when sentencing a 
prisoner to death is a reli. of the 
ancient days when covering the 
head was a Sign of mourning. The 
judge, therefore, in pufting on the 
black cap, is assuming mourning in 
view of the fact that he is ahout 
to pronounce the forfeit of a life. 
On top of the Old Bailey, the fa- 
mous court of justice, fhe famil- 
iar figure of Justice can be seen. 
It is blindfolded—to indicate im- 
partiality—holding the scales in 
one hand, and a sword aloft tn the 
other. The scales are the symbol 
of fairness. 


Shrines at Weimar 

Weimar contradicts the old prov- 
erbs about the honor which their 
own cities give to prophets, for 
here both Goethe and Schiller are 
revered even as Shakespeare is at 
the English Stratford on Avon. 
Franz Liszt also lived here for 12 
years; Kotzebue, the dramatist, 
was born here, and Nietzsche died 
here. Goethe made it the cultural 
center it became, doing as much 
for it as Wagner did for Bayreuth. 
His house and the Schiller home 
are open to all visitors. 
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Custer 


By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 
B ARLY this summer the secretary ot 
fs war announced that, in the inter- 
ests of economy and because they 
had outlived their usefulness, some 
fifty army posts were to be disman- 


tled and abandoned. Soon after- 
wards Mrs. George A. Custer, wid- 
ow of the famous Indian fighter, 


was quoted in press dispatches from 
her home in New York as saying: 
“It does seem as if some of the old 
frontier forts should be saved. We 
ought not to allow every vestige of that period 
to die. We should preserve what history we 
have.” Almost immediately her statement was 
linked with the fact that Fort Abraham Lincoln 
near Bismarck, N. D., was one of the army posts 
marked for dissolution and ‘the suggestion was 
made that the post from which Custer rode 
away to his death on the Little Big Horn in 
Montana in 1876 should be preserved as a memo- 
rial to him and his gallant men of the Seventh 
cavalry. 

As a matter of fact the present Fort Abraham 
Lincoln has no connection with the old Indian 
fighting days. The original Fort Lincoln was 
built early in the seventies a few miles south 
of the present city of Mandan, N. D. It was 
first named Fort McKean but that name was 
soon changed to the one which honored the 
memory of our Civil war President. As usual 
the Sioux Indians resented the building of an 
army post in their territory which they regard- 
ed as a violation of the treaty with the gov- 
ernment made at Fort Laramie in 1868 and 
began a series of attacks on the post. ’ 

As a result of these attacks and further evi- 
dences that the Sioux were on the point of an 
outbreak, Gen, Phil Sheridan, commanding the 
Military Division of the Missouri, decided that 
a cavalry regiment which could pursue and pun- 
ish the hostiles when the need arose should be 


assigned to the Department of Dakota. So the 
Seventh cavalry, commanded by Custer, was] 
ordered up from New Orleans in April, 1873, 


and was stationed at Fort Abraham Lincoln. 
From that fort Gen, George A. Forsyth 
on his exploring expedition up the Yellowstone 
in 1873 and in the same year Gen. A. H. Terry 
mobilized at Fort Lincoln and Fort Rice another 


expedition which was to escort and guard the | 


surveyors who were to make the preliminary 
survey for the Northern Pacific railroad through 
the Yellowstone country. Custer’s Seventh cav- 
alry was a part of this expedition and had its 


first taste of fighting with the Sioux. In fact, on | 


one occasion the Seventh narrowly escaped the 
fate which was to overtake it three years later. 

From this post, also, Custer started in 1874 
on his exploring expedition in the Black Hills 
which gave to the world the news of the discoy- 
ery of gold in that region, resulted in a mad 
rush of whites into the Sioux’s beloved Pah- 
sah-pa (Black Hills) and eventually precipi- 
tated the Sioux war of 1876-77. And on the morn- 
ing of May 17, 1876, Custer and his Seventh 
marched gaily away from Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln to the stirring strains of “The Girl I Left 


Behind Me” and rode away across the prairie} 


toward the west. The next scene in the story of 
Fort Lincoln is told in the final paragraphs of 
Mrs. Custer’s book, ‘‘Boots and Saddles,” thus: 
“On the 5th of July—for it took that time for 
the news to come—the sun rose on a beautiful 
world, but with its earliest beams came the first 
knell of disaster. A steamer came down the 
river bearing the wounded from the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, of Sunday, June 25th, This bat- 


tle wrecked the lives of twenty-six women at} 


Fort Lincoln, and orphaned children of officers 
and soldiers joined their ery to that of their 
bereaved mothers. From that time on the life 
went out of the hearts of the ‘women who 
weep’ and God asked them to walk on alone 
and in the shadow.” 

After the Indian wars were over Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln gradually fell into disuse and by 
1902 all of the buildings, shown in the photo- 
graph above, except two had been torn down. 
During the World war a large modern post 
bearing the same name was built on the oppo- 
site side of the river just below: Bismarck. It 
is this fort for which there is no apparent use 
that is to be dismantled along with others, none 
of which, according to a government official, 
“has the slightest historical significance.” 


went | 


| them 
levacuated the fort and started on their fateful 


ur Old Forts 
Shall They be Preserved? 


“Fort Abraham Lincoln, N.D. 
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The agitation produced by the War depart- 
ment’s announcement and the wide publicity 
given to the case of Fort Abraham Lincoln has 
served the useful purpose of recalling to Ameri- 
cans the part played by forts in our history 
and it has also brought forth the fact that more 
of them are being preserved in one form or 
another than is generally realized. In some cases 
their ruins are being preserved as memorials or 
are being used as the basis for reconstruction 
work; in other cases exact replicas of the orig- 
inal fortifications have been built and in still 
others monuments or great boulders bearing 
appropriately engraved bronze tablets have been 
erected on their sites. The list is so long that 
only a few examples can be given. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of recon- 
struction of a historic fort is that of Ticon- 
deroga on the shores of Lake George in New 
York, The preservation of this place, so rich in 
its memories of colonial and Revolutionary war 
history, is due to the patriotie spirit of an indi- 
vidual, Stephen H: P. Pell of New York, in 
whose family the land upon which Ticonderoga 
stands has been owned for many years. Much 
has been done to restore Ticonderoga to its 
original state and .the work is still going on. 

Illinois’ contribution to preserving the memo- 
ry of her frontier outposts was the dedication 
last summer of a replica of Fort Dearborn, 
which is to be one of the buildings for the Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition in Chicagu in 1933. 
Skyscrapers now stand on the original site of 
Fort Dearborn so the replica was built along 
the lake shore on “made land” which is pushing 
the shore line out into Lake Michigan. The lit- 
tle palisaded structure, which offers such a 
striking contrast to the tall buildings of stone 
and steel which make up sky-line, 
stands not far from the scene of the historic 
Fort Dearborn massacre of 1812 when the gar- 
rison of the fort was attacked and most of 
killed by hostile Indians after they had 


Chicago's 


retreat to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
This replica not orly recalls the most thrill 
ing incident in the history of Americ 


a’s second 


largest city but it also preserves the memory | 
of the man whose name it bears, an important | 


figure in the early days of the republic who 
is little known to most Americans—Gen. Henry 
Dearborn. Born in New Hampshire in 1751, 
Dearborn studied medicine and became a doc- 
tor but abandoned his profession at the out- 
break of the Revolution to raise a force of 
volunteers. He fought at Bunker Hill, acecom- 
panied Arnold on the expedition to Quebec 
where he was captured. After being exchanged 
he entered the service again, fought at Mon- 
mouth, accompanied Sullivan on the expedition 
against the Iroquois and was present at the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. After the war he was 
twice elected to congress and in 1S01 Jefferson 
made him secretary of war, a position which 
he held for eight years. At the outbreak of the 
War of 1812 Colonel Dearborn was again in 
military service and was commissioned a major 
general in the American army. He captured 
York in Upper Canada and Fort George and 
after the war commanded the military district 
of New York. Monroe made him minister to 
Portugal and after two years he resigned and 
returned home, dying in Massachusetts in 1829. 

Out in the West where pioneer history was 
a more recent affair than it was in the East 
and Middle West, there are many evidences of 
a desire to preserve the historic forts and recon- 
struct them while some vestiges of them still 
remain. In Kansas there is egitation to recon- 
struct Fort Aubrey, one of the pioneer sod forts 
on the Arkansas river, and make it a publie 
park, Colorado is busy with its plans for the 
reconstruction of Bent’s fort near Lamar, the 
post whose history is a veritable summary of 
the historic Santa Fe Trail. 
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The Bent brothers and Ceran St. Vrain began 
trading on the Upper Arkansas in the early 
twenties. The famous adobe fort, at first called 
Fort William, was begun in 1828 and completed 
in 1832: The inclosure was 180 feet by 135 feet. 
The walls were four feet thick and fifteen feet 
high. Bastions thirty feet high rose from two 
corners and were provided with loopholes for 
musketry and cannon. Fort Bent was for twenty 
years the most important trading post on the 
frontier and to name all the men who were con- 
nected with it—Fremont, Kit Carson, Dick Woo- 
ton and a host of others—is to call the roll of 
all the outstanding men in the earliest Wild 
| West. 

What Bent’s fort was to the Santa Fe Trail, 
Fort Laramie was to that other famous trans- 
continental highway, the Oregon Trail. So it is 
especially appropriate that a movement should 
now be under way in Wyoming for the pur- 
chase of old Fort Laramie from its present 
owners (it forms part of a cattle ranch) and 
convert it into a state monument. The last 
legislature appropriated $15,000 for this pur- 
Fort Laramie may soon be restored 
to soine of its former glory. 


| 
j}pose and 
| 
| 


| The history of Fort Laramie goes back to 
| 1833 when Robert Campbell and William Sub- 
ppers and fur traders, established a 


| lette, tra 
camp on the North Platte river a few miles 
west of what is now the state line of Wyoming. 
| Here were erected a few cabins and this fron- 
| tier oufpost was first named Fort William, then 

and finally named Fort Laramie after 


Fort John 
Jacques La Ramie, a French Canadian trapper 
whose exploits made him a noted figure in that 


region. 


beginning the fort did a prosperous 

pelts and furs, trading principally 
|} with the Ogalalla bands of the Sioux, the Chey- 
ennes and the Arapahoes, In 1835 it became the 
|property of the Rocky Mountain Fur company, 
}composed of Milton Sublette, Thomas Fitzpat- 
lrick, Jim Bridger, Henry Fraeb and John Bap- 
| tiste Gervais. 


|} From the 


| business in 


Later in the Same year the post passed into 
| the hands of Lucien Fontanelle for the Ameri- 
}can Kur company, which had been founded sey- 
jeral years earlier by John Jacob Astor. Busi- 
ness was so good that the American Fur com- 
|pany felt justified in spending $10,000 on im- 
provements. These included enlargements. im- 
proved fortifications and increased facilities for 
handling furs and trading with emigrants and 
trappers. 


The American Fur company sold Fort Lara- 
Inie to the government in 1849 and for many 
years under national control it served as a prin- 
cipal depot for emigrants and a base of opera- 
tions against Indians, It was rebuilt and en- 
larged, and sun-dried brick was used in strength- 
ening the fortifications. Walls 20 feet high and 
4 feet thick were built around it, enclosing a 
space 250 feet long by 200 feet wide. Within 
this enclosure there were more than a dozen 
buildings, chucked squarely against the walls. 

Fort Laramie played a stirring part in the 
Indian wars of the sixties and seventies and 
was finally abandoned as a military reservation 


in 1890. It tiien passed into private hands and 
has had three different owners. Some of its 
buildings have been remodeled and put to vari- 
ous uses, but otiers have crumbled into the 
dust of oblivion from which it is now proposed 
to restore this historic outpost. 

(© by Western Newspaper Union.) 
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PLEA FOR CHILDREN | 
OF “NEGLECTED” AGE. 


| 
mothers are again under | 


American 
attuck for neg 
Almost all. of them, it develops, 
guilty, and Dr. Frank Howard Rich 
ardson of the American 
leading the assault 


them. They take good care 


lecting their children. 


College of 
Physicians, is 
against } 
of their children up to the age of 
twelve or eighteen months, he 
and then leave the little tots to their 
own devices until 
they enter school. 


says, 


about the time 


“Along toward the end of the first | 


year and a half, children enter a pe 


riod which has come to be known as 
the ‘neglected age,’” he writes ip 
the Woman's Home Com 
“Parents should remember that care 


must be continued to 


aion. 


and oversight 


keep the child from drifting into a | 


} 


F ’ " . | 
concilion called, for luck of a more 


inalnutrition. While 
put one 
on, nev- 
fault 


descriptive title 
the lack of proper food 
malnuti 
erthless, food is frequently at 


of the causes of 


in one way or another, 


“Fortunate is the child who passes 


through the without 


the development of some one of the 


pre-school age 


faults and vices of posture that we | 


see so commonly even among little 
children. The most marked of these 
‘fatigue posture. 
characterized by the 
shoulder blades, flat chest, protuber- 
ant abdomen, knock-knees and _ flat 
feet, together with the tired expres- 
face, that 
almost sufficient to justify the diag- 
malnutrition without 
any farther.” 


is the 


prominent 


sion of the 


nosis of 


It is an unfortunate fact, however, | § 


that while it is almost criminal to 


try to cure this fatigue posture be- | 


fore straightening out the malnutri- 
tion that brought it about, the faulty 
frequently remains even 
when the child’s weight has come 
beyond that expected for 
his age and height. In such _ in- 
| stances a definite crusade is neces- 
|sary if the child is to regain the 
| correct posture. The old way to do 
this was to institute formal exer- 
| cises that were in themselves an in- 
|citement to the fatigue posture 
| through the weariness that accom- 
‘panied thers. The modern idea is 
that exercise, to be 
permanent improvement, 
| enjoyed. 


must be 


| 

| Power Companies’ Power 

The power companies have learned 
how to regulate regulation.—Country 

| Home. 


| The Punster 
“What makes you think the auto- 
mobile has influenced arehieeture?”’ 
“Well, haven’t you noticed the 
number of flats?” 


Worse 
“Waiter, this soup isn’t half bad.” 
“No, sir?” 
“No, it’s all bad.” 


This is| 


together are | 


going | § 


effective for | 


Children Know Good Peanut Butter 
YOUNGSTERS say, Be sure to get Mon- 


arch Peanut Butter. It tastes just like peanuts.” 

Monarch Peanut Butter is made in spotless clean kitchens 
| by clean workers from the finest grade of selected Virginia 
| peanuts. Every particle of “‘skin” and bitter germ or “heart” 
} is carefully removed. The result is a delicious, smooth 
spread for bread or toast that has all the natural taste and 
flavor of good freshly roasted peanuts. 

More than 250 Monarch Super-Quality Foods are sold and 


ALITY, FUR 78 YEARS. 


Hotel Alexan. 


Los Angeles 
5th and Spring Streets 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
MODERN — FIREPROOF 
700 ROOMS FROM $2.00 UP 


8 Dining Rooms — Sensible Prices 


Parking and garage for 2500 cars in the 
heart of the business district. 


Hotel Calif. P. T. A. Assoc. 


Official 
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ALEXANDRIA HOTEL CO. 
Cc 5 


Vice-Pres. ¢ 


fous Invention, Just 
H 


REAL CHANCE to 
| ladies; q profit 


} perience r uire 
j per 1 


KING GEORGE HOTEL 


MASON ST. NEAR GEARY— SAN FRANCISCO 
200 ROOMS — all with private bath 
Rates-—-$2.00 Single—$2.50 Double 


Modern - Quiet - Fireproof. 2 squares from 
shopping cent ind theatres. Special rates 
to families. Favored by women traveling 
without escort. Beautifullobby. 8 wW 


oe 
Permanent connection. Part or full 


$12 DAIL time. Men, women. Profits greatest 


| inhard times. Bxperience.investment unnecessary. 


| NORTH AMERICAN AID SOCIETY, WICHITA, KANS. 


TRAVEL 
without trouble 


* For that trip to any part of the world 
Cook's Service will delight you. Escorted 
Tours or individual travel to fit the desires 
and the pocket book of every one. 

* The World's oldest Travel Service en- 
ables you to travel anywhere without 
trouble or inconvenience. 

* Steamship tickets —~over all lines— 
attractive rates. 


* Send for programs and sailing lists. 


Carry Cook's Travelers Cheques 
for convenience and service 


Thos. Cook & Son 


128 Sutter St. . San Francisco 


Didn’t Suit 
“Waiter, 1 ordered a beefsteak.” 
“Yessuh, boss, dat’s it.” 
“It is not—it is a mistake.” 
To know how to wait is the great 
secret of success.—De Maistre, 


| Quite Right 
Teacher—What is raised most in 
damp climates? 
Tommy — Umbrellas. — Baltimore 
| Sun, 


People of every country, who 
realize the importance of clear 
skin, should use Cuticura 
Soap for the daily toilet. It 
is pure and contains the medi- 
cinal and antiseptic properties 
of Cutieura which soothe 
and heal, as well as cleanse, 
the skin. 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. Talcum 
25c. Proprietors: Potter Drug & Chem- 


ical Corp., Malden, Mass. 
Try the new Cuticura Shaving Cream. 


Beauty Doctor 
“Why can’t you give me a facial 


) massage? 


“Tam an eyebrow specialist.” 


ANOTHER 
NAME FOR 
“HOME” 


ROGM RATES 
FROM $123 UP 


| ATTRACTIVE RATES 


FOR PERMANENT G 


VESTS 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 


COFFEE SHOP ond 
2. FOUNTAIN GRILL 
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For Chicago's | 


( ) 2 9 


933 Exposition 


One of the entrances to the medical exhibit in the Hall 


World’s Fair—construction of which has already com- 


| 
{ 
of Science of A Century of Progress—Chicago’s 1933 . 
| 


menced. Rising from colored terraces and decorated in 
white, gray, red and gold, this 700 by 400 foot structure 
| will be « masterpiece of modernist architectural design. 
i 
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Commander Who Earned 


Title, “Regular Fellow” 


Ask any member of the Yankee 
division why General Edwards was 
their idol, and the doughboy would 
doubtless answer, “Because he was 
a regular fellow.” He was proud 
of his division and hig men were 
proud of him, and his marvelous 
memory for individuals gave many 
a private an unexpected thrill. 

An occasion of this kind occurred 
several years after the war when 
a partially disabled member of the 
Yankees chanced to encounter the 
general on the street. He saluted 
and would have passed on but the 
general stopped him. 

“Private Fitzgerald,” he demand- 
ed, ‘what do you mean by attempt- 


ing to pass your old commander 
on the street without pausing to 


shake hands?” 

“B-b-b-but,” stammered the pri- 
vate, “I wouldn’t think of stopping 
a superior officer on the street.” 

“Private Fitzgerald,” replied Gen- 
eral Edwards in his sternest voice, 
“if ever you pass me by again, I 


will have you court-martialed, if 
I have to start a new war to do 
it.’—Los Angeles Times, 


Victory Usually Won 
by Determined Effort 


Spurts are all very well, but they 
are not nearly so good as the 
steady plodding The big 
things result not from spasmodic 
spurts, but from strong and deter- 
mined and persistent effort. If, at 
the end of a task, when the effort 
has been sound and hard, there is 
enough reserve in us to put on a 
spurt—then, indeed, a spurt is a 
fine thing. As a matter of fact, it 
is only the individual who has held 


process, 


himself in reserve who can put 
on a real spurt. 
Spurts are difficult things, and 


often unwise things. To be able to 
indulge in them we have to be 


strong and mighty. There must 
be a reservoir of strength to draw 
upon, If we have wasted our- 


squandered ourselves” in 
effort, there is no possible 
chance of making a successful 
spurt. We shall just fall outa 
failure.—London ‘'Tit-Bits. 


selves, 


useless 


Lightning Prints Not 
Photographic in Effect 


Lightning prints is the 
commonly given to pinkish marks 
often left on the skin of persons 
who have been struck by lightning. 
The patterns sometimes suggest 
trees, ferns, animals, \)irds 
and even human beings. It used to 
be supposed that the action of 
lightning was photographie and 
that in some mysterious manner it 
left pictures of neighboring objects 
upon the body. This belief was 
probably suggested by the fact that 
many persons are struck while an- 
der trees and the most comnion 
pattern of the lightning prints {s 
that of a tree or the venation of & 
leaf. 

Scientists now know, says the 
Pathfinder Magazine, that the odd 
patterns are merely a freakish ef- 
fect of the lightning. The effects of 
lightning stroke on the human body 
are not unlike those produced by 
large quantities of electricity at 
high voltage and the most charac- 
teristic form of injury is some sort 
of burn. The burn is composed of 
lesions due to the passage of a 
branching or zig-zagging electrical 
discharge through the tissues and 
it is merely a coincidence if the 
mark left resembles a tree or other 
object. 


name 


ships, 


al. 


Pins Once Well Worth 
Stooping to Pick Up 

A man who has been making a 
study of the common pin says that 
the dislike so many persons today 
show of passing a pin without 
stooping to pick it up is due to 
ancient custom. What was once a 
justifiable economy is now a mere 
superstitution. Recently this ob- 
server came across an old-fash- 
ioned brass pin made of two pieces 
of wire, the head twisted firmty 
around the top of the pin proper. 
It was holding together the pages 
of a diary dated 1797. 

Up to the time of the Revolution- 
ary war pins of this kind were 
made in England. To encourage 
the manufacture in this country 
the Provincial congress in the fall 
of 1775 offered £50 for the first 
twenty-dozen pins of domestic 
make equal to those imported, 

The conclusion is that when pins 
were so scurce ihe of pick- 
ing them up was formed, Cheap 
and plentiful as they are today, 
one finds young and old stooping to 
recover .them. 


habit 


The Cannibal Crocodile 
An effort is about to be made in 
northern Australia to raise croco- 
diles in captivity, although the us- 
ual plans of such occupation can- 


not be followed and entirely new 
and novel methods of procedure 
must be devised. The demand for 
“croc” skins is now taken care of 
by the hunters who are ruthless 
in their slaughter, and the pros- 
pects are that they will be wiped 
out. The reptiles cannot be kept 
in captivity and some new ideas 


are to be put into use. The hunt- 
ters will locate a nest and then 
build a wire fence around it with 
aceess to the water. When the 
hatching takes place, little reptiles 
are caught and placed in a pen. 
They are graded according to age 
in order to prevent them from eat- 
ing each other. The older “crocs” 
frequently devour the younger ones 
and the must be protected 
from their seniors, 


babes 


Poexra Made Grand Pre 
Grand Fre still is the name of a 
village in Nova Scotia on Minas 
Basin abcgit 15 miles from Wind- 
sor, says Pathfinder Magazine. It 
has a popilation of about 900 and 


is the sayne village made famous 
by Long fellow in Evangeline, 
“Grand ppe”’ literally means great 
or large meadow and the village 
stands in the midst of a very fer- 
tile regio. There is a French 
town named Grand Pre in the Ar- 
dennes, Sometimes the Nova Sco- 
tian Grand Pre is called Lower 
Horton by the English-speaking 


population. 


Slam on Priscilla? 

A 7-A literature class was study- 
ing “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish.” In the course of the recita- 
tion, the teacher asked why Alden, 
instead of courting Priscilla so 


long, didn’t ask her to marry him 
sooner, 
One of the boys spoke up and 


said: “I guess he wanted to enjoy 
himself as long as possible.” 


Plato’s Schoolhouse 

Plato coaducted what is supposed 
to be the first and most famous 
open-air school in the beautiful 
plantation called the Academy, 
which was named after Academus, 
a Greek hero. Here Plato taught 
his followers and for centuries aft- 
erward philosophers taught their 
disciples here. , ~ 


' 


Small Flower Deserves 


Title, Handful of Gold 
Living in harmony with broad- 
leaved plantain, lady’s tobacco, ar- 
row-leaved blue violets and_ hal- 
bert-leaved sorrel in old pastures 
and fields, the delicate little com- 
mon cinquefoil or five-finger is a 
philosopher. Its five petals, five 
leaves, from which it gets its name, 
are emblematic of the five fingers 
of the human hand, and, held out 


in friendliness, it has something to 
give. The bright golden yellow 
flowers dot the short grass of sheep 
pastures like tiny golden coins 
thrown to the winds by _ spend- 
thrifts. The plant believes in mak- 
ing its corner bright and cheerful. 


Once a lonely old witchwoman 
shunned by all, except when she 
went to eare for the sick, asked 


Queen Mab of the Little People to 
offer a reward for acts of kindness. 
“Where anyone does an act of kind- 
ness,” answered the fairy, “a hand- 


ful of gold shall be found.” The 
next morning the witch peered | 


from her window to see a hungry 
dog in the yard. She threw him a 
bone, Where he snatched up the 
bone was found the yellow cinque- 
foil, five golden fingers—a handful 
of gold.—J. Otis Swift, in the New 
York World-Telegram. 


Races and Languages 


Huddled in Suez Area 
The Port Said consular 
in Egypt has three cities of impor- 
tance: Port Said, situated on the 
northern extremity of the Suez ca- 
nal, with an_ officially 
population of 108,592 
of whom 25,000 are 
Suez at the southern 
canal, with 40,309 
whom 8,000 are 
Ismailia, between 
mentioned cities, 
dents, of whom 
peans. 
is almost entirely Egyptian Arabs, 
says United 
ports. 
Egyptian Arabic is the language 
of the native population, while the 
foreign element converse usually 


inhabitants, 
Europeans; 
end 


Europeans; 
the two afore 
with 25,194 resi- 
10,000 are 


in two or three European idioms— | 


French, Italian, Greek, English and 
Maltese, in the order given. While 
the French colony is numerically 
inferior to the Greek and Italian, 


French is more widely spoken and | 
| understood, since it is used in po- | 


lite society by the educated classes. 


Presidential Colorings 


The question of the color of the} 


eyes and hair of some of the early 
Presidents has not been stated defi- 
nitely. There is, however, one defi- 
nite statement of a 
dark-eyed . President. 
of Hate,’ by George Fort Milton, 
Gescribing Andrew Johnson, Mr. 
Milton cites from authentic source 
the reward offered for the appre- 
hension of Andrew 
company with another apprentice, 
who ran away from his employ, In 
the notice the master tailor re- 
versed the description of the two 
apprentices. He had William of 
dark complexion, black hair and 
eyes, and Andrew, very fleshy, 
freckle-faced, light hair and 
complexion. The reverse is known 
to be true. 


Landlord Had His Motto 
inn. 
loned,”’ declared one motorist. 
my bedroom was «a text on the wall, 
‘IT lay me down in peace to sleep, 
for I know that I dwell in safe- 


ty.” 


commented his friend. 


district | 


of the | 
inhabitants, of | 
and | 


Duro- | 
The preponderant element | 


States Commerce Re- | 


dark-haired, | 
In “The Age} 


Johnson, in| 


fair | 


“Not a bad place—very old-fash- | 
“Tn | 


New Telephone 
Directories Issued 


Here This Week 


Santa Clara County’s new tele- 
directory, which includes the 

San Mateo 
in the 4,000,- 


000 annual circulation of Bell tele- 


phone 
southern portion of 
County, is included 
phone directories on the Pacific 


Coast, one of the largest group 
editions of its kind in America, ac- 
| cording to A. G. Wild, manager of 
The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
| graph Company. 


“California has two of the six 


{largest American directories in 
| point of circulation. 
|the San Francisco-East Bay and 
|Los Angeles biiks,” said Manager 
| Wild. “The Pacific Coast has four 
|of the twenty-six largest, in San 


|Francisco-East Bay, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland. This may 
seem strange, in view of the heavi- 
ly populated East ,but it is because 
the Coast has four out of the first 
eleven cities in America with the 
| greatest number of telephones per 
capita.” 

American Telephone directories 
total 2230, with over 35,000,000 an- 
nual circulation. 

The new Santa Clara County di- 
rectories show clearly America’s 
telephone leadership compared 
| with foreign. Some o fthe smaller 
Northern California directories list 
almost as many telephones in one 
or two small counties or a small 
city as are found in all seven coun- 
tries of Central America, which 
have only 23,650 telephones in all. 

One of the Central American 
books, fo rGuatemala City. was 
compared the other day with the 
| local book by Miss Gisella Massera, 
wearing the striking costume of 
the native Indians of Guatemala. 
Guatemala City has 43 telephones 
per 100 people, while Santa Clara 
| County has 24.6 per 100. 
Delivery of the Santa 
| County directory in a new brown 
| cover commenced on August 5th. 
| The book lists 31,747 telephones. 
| 
| 
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Clara 


If you Want Anything in the 


| st 

| Building Line, Remodeling or 3 
es Repairs Ring up i 
& DaMANT BROTHERS 
| Phone Palo Alto 6373 or 5964 
| “Nothing too large or too small } 


| The Price Is Right” 
| SORRELL 


|Redwood To Palo Alto 


| Bayshore Work Starts Soon 


Bayshore highway 
Palo Alto 


Paving of the 


from Redwood City to 


will be among the highway develop 
near future, it was 


ments of the 


announced this week from offices of 
the state highway commission in 
San Francisco. 


Bid sfor the paving will be ad- 


vertised August 15, it was stated 
in San Francisco. 
Approximately $500,000 is avail- 


able for the work. Extension of 
the paving to San Jose is included 
in the plans of the commission for 
the next several years. Appropria- 
tions of $716,000 are available for 
extension of the paving from Wil- 
low road to the Alviso-Mountain 
| View road, which work will be 
undertaken early next year. 


road to San Jose probably 


next 


the 


will be funds in the 


il allotted 


biennial budget prepared by 
ission, it was said. 
Police 


detecting abilities 


Frank Love ex- 


H 
Mon- 


reised his 
day when he tracked a mighty two 
r buck and dropped him with 
Proof 


pcint 
a shot from his trusty rifle. 


of his prowess is on exhibition at 
the City Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Harris are 
leaving this afternoon for a motor 
trip to the southern parc of the 
state, where they will combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. 


O. CG. Jungwirth contemplates the 
establishing of commercial kennels 
at 321 State Highway. He will ap- 
pear before the City Council om 
August 11th and applay for a per- 
mit. Mr. Jungwirth has been lo- 


The remaining seven miles of the| cated for some years at the Goldem 


highway from the Alviso-Mountain 


West Kennels in San Mateo. 
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They were discussing a country | 


“T rather like those old fashions,” 


“The old fashions are all right,’ | 
agreed the other, “but just beneath | 


it was mine 
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host’s personal 
will 


left 
Tit-Bits. 


valuables unless 
*”__TLondon 


other 
office. 


Eye Movements 
Some persons can read much 
more rapidly than others and the 
reason is that they make the prop- 


ers expend a great deal of eye en- 
ergy to no advantage. In other 
words they read improperly. An 
apparatus has been invented which 
makes a moving picture of the eyes 
as they move along the line of 
print and by consulting this the op- 
erator can tell the reader where 
his faults are. ‘The eye literally 
dances along the line, making one 
step after another, and it is during 
the stops that the impression is 
made upon the retina. On the ay- 


erage there are about five pauses | 


to each line. 


Once in a Blue Moon 
The saying “Once in a 
moon” indicates a very rare hap- 
pening. Very few people are aware 
that a really blue moon is some- 
times visible. One night in Feb- 
ruary a few years ago the people 
of Suva, one of the Fiji 
were amazed to see the moon rise 
vivid blue! 


blue | 


islands, | 


mot- | 
not hold | 
himself responsible for jewelry or | 
at the 


Suppose 


ihe 10 


largest 
printing 


companies 
in California 
are depositors 
in 
Bank of America 


Astronomers believe that the col- | 


or is Gue to the refraction of the 


sun’s rays from myriads of pointed | 


crystals on the moon’s surface, but 
it occurs only when the rays strike 
the moon at a very acute angle. 


Who Wouldn’t Be? 


One of the savants at the Wash- 
ington meeting of scientists says 
that most of us have been con- 
scious of being temporarily insane 
at times, especially when wakened 
suddenly from sleep. It does make 
a man pretty mad at six in the 
morning.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Her Choice 


I know but two lovely things in 
the universe—the starry sky above 
our heads and the sense of duty 
within our hearts. All the won- 
ders of creation are included in 
these.—Madame De Stael. 
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IMAGINE a world without 
every field of human endeay 


oll Presses Stopped tonight 


er use of their eyes while the oth- | 


the printed word — 
ror handicapped! 


Printing, in this state, is both a great industry 


and a fine art. California 


printing companies 


; frequently receive orders from many other states, 
and even from foreign countries. 


More than 14,000 Californians are employed in 
printing and allied industries. Yearly expenditures for 
wages and materials exceed 65 million dollars. 


Successful plant operation requires sound use of 
commercial credit, as well as dependable banking service. 


And Bank of America takes 
more than 350 printing and pu 
depositors in this Bank. 

Most of these concerns pay 
avoiding the risk of handling ca 
ance costs. i} 

In depositing these checks at v 


pride in the fact that 

blishing companies are 
*~ 

employes by check — 


sh, and reducing insur- 


arious Bank of America 


branches, hundreds of printing craftsmen make regular 
additions to their interest-bearing savings accounts. 
Steady financial progress is the happy result. 


To business concerns 1n this 


community, as to indi- 


vidual depositors, Bank of America offers the same 
advantages: alert, dependable service—and the security 


of ample, diversified resources. 


Bank of America 


National Trust @ Savings Association 
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